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NEWS OF 


N less than two months the Schuman Plan has been reduced 
from a proposal for the single control of the coal and steel 
industries of France and Germany to an obscure argument in 
Paris about the possible nature and powers of a suggested supra- 

national authority to control a coal and steel pool.as a preliminary 
to the creation of a federated Europe. It is possible that the British 
attitude has been unduly coloured from the start by visions of a 
practical! economic task around which the various projects for 
European co-operation could at last crystallise, but this in itself 
cannot entirely account for the distinct impression that the French 
authorities have shifted the emphasis between economic and 
political considerations quite radically since the proposal first came 
up. They have now said so many times that the principle of a 
supra-national authority is the heart of the matter that they must 
be taken to mean it. The misgivings which the Belgians are now 
said t» be expressing are about the exact nature of that authority 
rather than about the need, or lack of need, for it to exist at all. 
The Germans, whose attitude is welcomed by the French as 
particularly constructive, are said to be mainly concerned with the 
ultimate creation of a European community and to be looking 
beyond the immediate question of a coal and steel pool. Is it too 
late to plead that somebody ought to be looking, not beyond, but 
atit? 

Unless some element of a practical nature is 
the discussion soon the whole proposal will be left wide open to 
the attacks of its dogmatic Socialist detractors, of the kind who 
loosed the European Unity statement on the world. Already 
the representatives of the Force Ouvriére (the non-Communist 
French trade union organisation) and of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions are expressing grave doubts about 
such points as the absence of provision for trade union control 
and other large social considerations. It begins to look as if the 
British Labour Parity might easily drop the general welcome for 
the scheme with which it usually premises its particular objections. 
That does not mean that M. Schuman will, or even should, give 
up his attempt to reach a political understanding with the Germans. 
That attempt was always welcome to the British Government, and 
is still welcome now. But it does perhaps mean that an attempt 
Ought to be made to give the project a label other than that of the 
Schuman Plan, which everybody thought at the beginning was 
Principally concerned with coal and steel 


injected into 


THE WEEK 


Failure in France 

For one moment, towards the end of last week, it looked as if 
the Radical leader, M. Queuille, would succeed in establishing a 
Government held together by the external pressure of the crisis 
in Korea. That was followed by an immediate reaction, and before 
the new Government was defeated in the first attack on it in the 
Assembly on Tuesday it had already become clear that internal 
French forces were likely to burst it apart. In the first place 
M. Queuille’s Cabinet, with M. Paul Reynaud in the new office 
of Minister for Associated States and Far East, and even an ex- 
Gaullist, M. Paul Giacobbi, as Minister of State for Civil Servants, 
had a distinctly Right complexion, and clearly the majority of 
the French people do not really want a Right-Wing Government 
In the second place M. Queuille piedged himself at the outset to 
electoral reform, to which the M.R.P. is fundamentally opposed. With 
the Socialists, those inveterate breakers of Governments, outside, 
and the M.R.P., whose election hopes are pinned on the existing 
system of proportional representation, inside, the outlook was 
black. Then when the Gaullists repudiated M. Giacobbi, with a 
few of the usual strictures on the bankruptcy of party combina- 
tions, the storm broke and the new Government found it could 
only muster 221 votes against 334. And so France is back at the 
beginning again. All that has been demonstrated in the past week 
is that even the Korean war will not put an end to the antics of 
the party groups, and least of all to those of the Socialists, who 
apparently hope to get through to the 1951 election with their 
voting strength intact after running the whole gamut of political 
irresponsibility. Yet in putting the issue of electoral reform in the 
foreground M. Queuille was only recognising the major political 
issue between the parties. Apparently even that is forbidden now 


Fu-Manchu Diplomacy 

Plenty of fatuous accusations have been bandied backwards and 
forwards in the course of the cold war, but usually they are 
unotticial and can be ignored. Some notice, however, must be 
taken of the East Germai, (or rather Russian) claim that American 
aircraft have dropped Colorado beetles in the Russian Zone of 
Germany, because the claim has now been put on record in a 
diplomatic Note. As an essay in sensational fiction the Russian 
Note suffers from overwriting ; Sax Rohmer or Stanley Weyman 
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could have done better. It may have been a good idea to accuse 
the Americans of dropping Colorado beetles in order to damage 
the East German potato crop, but to suggest that this was at the 
same time a preparatory exercise in bacteriological warfare and 
a sales stunt for an American-controlled insecticide is a bit too 
much. The Communists’ tradition of conspiracy gives them an 
extraordinarily distorted idea of the way the minds of other people 
work, and this failure of comprehension is one of the most depres- 
sing aspects of the tension between East and West. The Russian 
Note must be primarily regarded as an example of the degraded 
use to which the processes of diplomacy are put by Communists. 
Diplomatic exchanges and propaganda have become identified ; 
indeed, it is not unusual for a document to be received by the 
Press before it reaches the Government to which it is addressed. 
As for the purpose behind the propaganda, on this occasion the 
obvious explanation—that it is designed to prepare the East 
Germans for a bad potato crop—is possibly the right one. But it is 
equally possible that the protest is a prelude to an attempt at curtail- 
ment of the Western Powers’ unquestioned right to fly to Berlin over 
the Russian Zone 


Panama Sea-Dogs 

The statement that shipping under the flag of Panama (the total 
population of that estimable republic at the last census was 622,576) 
now occupies fourth place in world tonnage—with 820 vessels, 
against 159 before the war—is fantastic enough to seem incredible. 
It is in fact statistically accurate. And there are some reasons for 
it. The Panama flag covers as many sins as charity. According 
to the report of a committee just issued by the International Labour 
Organisation, consisting of one Belgian Government representative, 
one Dutch employer and one British workers’ delegate, Panama 
shipping legislation includes no regulations regarding accidents, 
manning, food on board or inspection. Hence the zeal with which 
shipowners whom restrictions in such fields as these irk seek 
the generous shelter of the flag of Panama: for it is not to be 
imagined that more than an almost invisible fraction of the vessels 
flying the Panama flag are Panamese-owned, Panamese-commanded 
or Panamese-manned. Panama, in fact, renders the same sort of 
service to humanity as Reno, Nevada, does in another sphere. 
It is not surprising to learn from the committee that 47 per cent. 
of the ships on the Panama register are thirty years old, and some 
are obsolete-—whatever precisely that may mean. Panama's duty is 
now plain, and after the publication of the I.L.O.’s report she can 
hardly evade it. Her merchant-shipping legislation must be brought 
up to at least the standard set by 1.L.O. conventions on the subject. 


Wage Exhortation Again 

The Trades Union Congress, which has never liked the idea of 
a national wages policy, dropped even the pretence of having one 
last week, when the standstill arrangement which was to have 
operated for one year was abandoned after five months. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer this week ended a series of hints of 
coming relaxation by issuing a warning that any relaxation which 
took place should be very restrained. All this means is that the 
situation which has always existed is now officially recognised, 
and all that stands between the country and wage inflation is the 
will of the individual trade unions and their members. That will 
varies from industry to industry and has lately shown some signs 
of cracking. It is certainly not a factor to be implicitly relied 
upon. When the General Council of the T.U.C. said that the new 
policy of flexibility “ must be left to the good sense and reasonable- 
ness which has been displayed by unions” it was paying some 
unions a quite unwarranted compliment. In effect the wage-level 
has been abandoned to all the winds that blow from all the wind- 
bags. This is of course one of the hazards of the free society. 
There need be no complaint when the Government and the T.U.C. 
cease to attempt tasks which are beyond their powers. What is 
wrong is that the Government, by the rest of its economic policy, 
makes it difficult for even the most enlightened trade unions to 
bold back the wage-demands. Neither the General Council nor 
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the Chancellor could refrain, in the very act of urging restraint, 
from referring to a recent improvement in the country’s economic 
situation. But both must know that that small and largely 
fortuitous improvement owes little or nothing to Government 
policy. On the contrary, it will remain tenuous and uncertain as 
long as Government spending continues to enhance the threat of 
inflation. The trade unions do not like being preached at in any 
case, but they must find it doubly unpleasant when the preacher 
is patently not following his own precepts. 


The Striker’s Not for Burning 

There was a time when Smithfield was the place where the 
citizens of London watched the burning of martyrs. Now it is 
the place where market employees devise tortures for Londoners. 
Porters, drivers and the other groups concerned with the handling 
of meat and other perishable foods have for years been ringing 
the changes on a long series of grievances and striking so often that 
the whole process has become monotonous. The excuses for 
striking are usually kept in obscurity, but this time they have been 
dragged to the light of day, and their appearance is unlikely to 
inspire any sympathy in the hearts of those Londoners who have 
once again been deprived of part of their meat ration. Certain 
lorry drivers are claiming an increase of 19s. a week, which would 
make their wages equal to those of the meat-porters, but consider- 
ably higher than the rate fixed by national agreement for all road 
haulage workers in the London area. They complain that there 
has been undue delay in dealing with the claim. This complaint 
has been shown by the Transport and General Workers’ Union to 
be unjustified, but in any case it is not the direct cause of the present 
strike. The reason given for that is that, in the course of recent 
negotiations, the employers—known as Meat Transport Organisa- 
tion, Limited—made a conditional offer of 8s. a week for the lower- 
paid drivers and 4s. for the rest, and that this offer is “ insulting.” 
So the strike was called while the negotiations were still in progress, 
and as the days go by various other groups of transport workers 
are joining the strike in sympathy with the Smithfield men, whose 
feelings have been further lacerated by the use of troops at the 
market. Will Londoners put up with this nuisance for ever ? 
The proposed decentralisation of the food-markets may do some- 
thing to break the Smithfield bottle-neck, but it would be far better 
to break the illusions of the mischief-makers who seem to think 
that the public will put up with anything. 


West Indian Federation 


The larger West Indian territories have for some time been 
moving in the direction of self-government. The whole question 
of co-operation under the guidance of the Colonial Office is there- 
fore bound to become more complicated as time goes on. In a 
debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Listowel suggested 
that as a means of preserving common action it was desirable that 
all the territories should join in a federation, if possible before 
the movement towards self-government had gone much further. 
There are complications inherent in this suggestion. For example, 
just how would financial help under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act be applied to a federation, some of whose members 
would be self-governing and others not ? But in general all parties 
in this country are in favour of federation—provided the West 
Indians want it. That is the crux of the matter. There can be no 
question of attempting to hasten federation simply because it would 
be convenient from the British point of view. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that federation as such would cure the basic 
instability of the Caribbean economy. Transfers of aid between 
the richer and the poorer territories would not eliminate the need 
for outside assistance for many years to come. The aim must 
always be, of course, economic as well as political self-sufficiency 
and stability. But the aim is still far from being achieved. And 
in the meantime the British Government has the extremely delicate 
task of expressing its willingness to help while at the same time not 
making that help in any way a lever towards any particular kind 


of political association—or even allowing it to appear to be one. 
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The Coal Juggernaut 

If the annual report of the National Coal Board leaves the 
general public, the miners, and even the Board itself with a sense 
of helplessness, the only consolation for each class must be that 
it has only itself to blame. British coal production may be advanc- 
ing painfully slowly, the profit of £9.5 million in 1949 may be 
insutlicient to wipe out its earlier deficit and far too low to give 
any degree of assurance for the future, development plans may 
be sticking and absenteeism may be rising—but nationalisation has 
come and it will stay. All parties agreed to try it and no party 
js likely to argue that it should be abandoned, but it would be a 
great comfort if the Coal Board could produce some direct evidence 
of benefits attributable to nationalisation as such. The report of 
the third year’s working of the scheme is, like its predecessors, a 
clear, informative document, containing much good sense, some 
very interesting technical description, and an admirable set of 
accounts and statistics. But it frankly admits that the industry 
made a profit by exporting coal at prices which were favourable 
in 1949, but which may not remain so. It records that home con- 
sumers, Who pay lower prices than foreign buyers, only used less 
coal than usual in 1949 owing to mild weather. It indicates plainly 
enough that unless production goes up sharply demand may at 
almost any time overtake supply, and it gives no promises whatever 
about the future course of production. The short passage dealing 
with the long-term plan indicates that there is some way to go 
before the plan is even adopted. In fact there is no avoiding the 
impression that the nationalised coal industry, like most other 
British industries, could easily be upset by a quite minor disturbance 
of the international price-level. As always, it is possible to argue 
that under the old type of private organisation the situation would 
have been worse—in fact that the miners would not have stood 
for it. But it is impossible to prove that the present organisation 
is the right one—and the public willy-nilly has to stand for a rate 
of absenteeism which rose from 11.55 per cent. in 1948 to 12.34 
in 1949, 


Leasehold Law 

The law of leasehold is admittedly in a tangle. That is why a 
Committee was appointed in 1948 to propose amendments to it. 
The Committee's final report, published on Tuesday, does little 
to sort the tangle out. It is not. in fact, a case of one report. There 
are majority and minority reports, a supplementary report signed 
by five members of the Commission and a dissent from another 
member to several of the majority's findings. Still, eight members 
out of ten form a substantial majority, and their firm opposition 
to leasehold enfranchisement as advocated by sections of the Labour 
and Liberal Parties is a fact to which the Cabinet in formulating 
its policy on leaseholds must give due weight. It is, on the face of 
it, irrational that a man should pay for the right to erect a house 
or other building on a piece of land and at the end of the period 
of the lease see the building pass, without further consideration, 
into the hands of the lessor or his heirs. The answer to that, of 
course, is that the price fixed by free bargain was not the ground 
rent, but the ground rent plus the ultimate reversion of the build- 
ings. The Committee adduces some weighty reasons against giving 
the lessee the right to acquire the freehold in his site compulsorily, 
but agrees that on the sale of the lease he should have the first 
refusal of it ; but the fact that it sees no way of giving legal effect 
to that doctrine diminishes the value of the recommendation con- 
siderably. But one important concession is proposed—that in the 
case of business premises renewal of the lease at a fair market rental 
should be authorised in cases where it can be established that the 
value of the business would be substantially damaged by com- 
pulsory removal. It is, of course, arguable, and certain members 
of the Committee do argue, that compulsory disturbance of domestic 
lessees should be avoidable on the same terms. While many recom- 
mendations on minor questions are unanimous, the fundamental 
question the Cabinet will have to decide is whether the leasehold 
system is to stay or go. The Committee’s report on the whole 
weakens the case for abolishing it 


AT WESTMINSTER 


LL that preceded it in the Commons seemed like a dragging 
prelude to the Korea debate. The North Korean aggression, 
we are told, hastened the formation of the already defunct 

Frencn Government ana it has certainly produced a change of 
mood at Westminster. There has been a surcease of harsher party 
polemics and naked electioneering. The controversial fires are 
banked, and whether or when they break out again depends on 
events far removed from Westminster. This softening of the 
acerbities of controversy was particularly marked throughout 
Monday and Tuesday's debates on the report stage of the Finance 
Bill. The inflammation present at times during the committee stage 
had gone. The Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, Sir Waldron 
Smithers, even he, seemed subdued. In one or two “ supplemen- 
taries ’ he had, of course, to mourn the ruin spread throughout 
the land by the present Government. That was inevitable. But 
he appeared now to do it with a difference. There was no hot 
temper in his questions. It was as though Sir Waldron felt it as 
a sad but inescapable duty to remind the Government that its 
misdeeds have been grievous and not to be effaced by an inter- 
national crisis. An even better illustration of the drop in the 
controversial barometer was when, on a point of procedure, a 
normally fiery Conservative back-bencher accused Mr. Herbert 
Morrison—of what? Of obtuseness. When members who have 
raged at the Lord President of the Council (not always and entirely 
without cause) begin to discriminate so nicely in their critical terms 
as this then we are in a new atmosphere. Nevertheless, it is not 
a coalition climate. It would have to be a very serious worsening 
of the international situation that could prevail against Labour’s 
palpable repugnance to the idea of associating with the Tories. 
* a * * 

Preoccupation with the election has also ceased. Mr. Churchill 
said categorically some days ago there would be an election this 
year. That, however, was before the invasion of South Korea. 
An election until the crisis clears is out of the question, and this 
realisation has contributed its share to the lowering of the political 
temperature. On Monday Sir Stafford Cripps made that studied 
statement of his on wage-policy. It was a commentary on the 
earlier pronouncement of the T.U.C., and affirmed the continuing 
validity of the White Paper and the continuing need for restraint. 
countenancing only “a limited degree of relaxation of the very 
rigid standards laid down after devaluation.” Not a soul murmured 
dissent on the Labour benches. 

* * * * 

The report stage of the Finance Bill was~certainly a thrice-told 
tale falling on mostly dull ears. First, there were five days on 
the Budget ; then five days in committee on its legal counterpart ; 
and now two days on report. The third reading has still to come. 
Such “damnable. iteration” would be unforgivable if this were 
not the business of national finance and if the scrutiny of national 
finance were not the House of Commons’ chief job. Sir Stafford 
Cripps continued to resist most of the Opposition’s ideas of 
improving his Bill and to do it with what struck Mr. Nigel Birch 
as an “air of injured guilt,” but once there was surrender and, 
with it, a gleam from a brighter world pierced the debate. It 
came in the guise of a new clause reducing the rate of entertain- 
ments tax for puppet and marionette shows. Sir Stafford had 
dipped his flag to the puppets. And flower-shows will share the 
boon if only they practise isolationism and do not ally themselves 
to such things as brass-band contests and dog-shows. The Lords 
had an interesting discussion on Caribbean Federation on Tuesday. 
Since the Caribbean Closer Association has reported in favour 
of federation, and the question is now going for decision to the 
legislatures of the Caribbean territories, the possibility grows that 
we may some time have a new British Dominion (with a federal 
constitution modelled on Australia’s) swimming into our ken. The 
Government, as Lord Hall explained, strongly favours federation 
and the other speakers approved the idea just as cordially. 

H. B. 








REALITIES 


HE Korean war will soon be entering its third week. 
Important as the military operations are, and vital as is 
the necessity of bringing them to a close as soon as 
possible, it is on the possible repercussions of the war rather 
than the war itself that the public mind is anxiously concen- 
trated. From one point of view the repercussions are reassuring. 
The United Nations has regained much lost prestige through the 
promptitude with which it has met the challenge presented to 
its principles and professions by the North Korean aggression. 
It is true that the bulk of the responsibility for defence against 
the aggressor has so far fallen on one member of the organisa- 
tion, the United States, predominantly, but all the others—Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Holland—who are in a position 
to intervene immediately have done so, and over forty out of 
fifty-eight State members of the United Nations have formaliy 
approved its decision, many of them promising any active sup- 
port it may be in their power to give. That is the way that 
U.N.O. was meant to work, and its action has revivified much 
flagging faith. If its action is successful the last state of the 
world may be better than the first. But it is far too soon to 
be counting on success. The tide is not running that way, 
nor could it be as yet. The Northern Korean move has clearly 
been long premeditated and well prepared. Though Russia 
withdrew her forces of occupation at the end of 1948, her 
military mission has evidently done its work effectively. While 
there is so far no proof that the Northern Koreans have been 
supported by Russian material or personnel, their troops give 
evidence of a training in arms which only one European State 
could have provided. It is clearly of a different order from 
anything the forces of the Southern Republic have enjoyed. 
That means that the limited detachments the United States 
has been able to transport from Japan may have a hard fight 
to hold their ground till reinforcements from the mainland of 
America or elsewhere can reach them. With such technical 
questions Peter Fleming, who is well acquainted with con- 
ditions in China and adjoining territories, deals in some detail 
in another column. Here it is the larger prospect that must 
be considered, particularly in the light of such declarations as 
those embodied in M. Gromyko’s statement on Tuesday, the 
American Ambassador’s and Mr. Churchill’s speeches the same 
evening and the debate in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day. M. Gromyko demands no prolonged attention. His attack 
on the United States and on the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who so recently visited Moscow in an attempt at con- 
ciliation, are part of the common stock of any Soviet propa- 
gandist. The one passage in the statement which bears a certain 
semblance of speciousness is that presenting the contention that 
North Korea is as fully justified in fighting for the unity of Korea 
as the North in America was in fighting the South in 1861. The 
answer, in fact, is simple. The United States in 1861 was a 
federation consisting of the States which had originally united in 
1788 and others which had subsequently acceded. The war 
was begun by the South firing on the American flag. Korea was 
a unity till Russia, which had been charged with the temporary 
occupation of the northern parts of the country after the 
Japanese surrender in 1945, stereotyped the 38th parallel as a 
line of division, prevented the holding of free elections to the 
north of it, and so divided Korea between a totalitarian régime 
in the north and a parliamentary régime in the south. The 
Russians frustrated completely the work of the United Nations 
Commission appointed by the Assembly in 1947 to observe 
elections throughout the country, with the result that elections 
were held only in the south, and in 1948 the United Nations 
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IN KOREA 


Assembly recognised the Government of that section as the only 
lawful Government in Korea. So much for any pretended 
resemblance between the Korean aggression and the American 
Civil War. 

This type of argument, like any argument about the validity 
of the Security Council vote in the absence of one of the perma- 
nent members of the Council, is completely irrelevant. The 
naked fact of unprovoked aggression starcs the world in the 
face, and no one except M. Gromyko in his official capacity is 
under any illusion about the facts. In such a crisis the United 
Nations had either to act or abdicate. Its ection has saved its 
life, but what the consequences may be remains undisclosed. 
The war has already taken a form that it was hoped might be 
unnecessary. The intention to confine the defence of Southern 
Korea to action within the territory sou‘h of the 38th parallel 
has had to be abandoned, for the northern troops could not be 
allowed to mass, and the northern aircraft to refuel, with impu- 
nity behind that conventional line. The Americans, in conjunc- 
tion with the temporarily demoralised Southern Korean troops, 
may find it hard enough to retain a foothold at all till reinforce- 
ments arrive from America, perhaps a fortnight hence. But 
here account must be taken of political possibilities as well as 
military. To a conflict between Northern Korea and the United 
Nations there can only be one end, and that an early one. That 
is so plain that the Northern Koreans, if they believe they will 
be unsupported, can do nothing but accept the inevitable and 
retire behind their parallel. That they show no sign of doing 
that so far is a little ominous. They may have reason to be 
confident that either Communist Russia o: Communist China 
will support them, not only with materials but if necessary with 
men, creating something of the situation arising from the inter- 
vention of Germany and Italy in the Spanish Civil War. If 
so the limited and localised campaign now in progress will 
assume very different dimensions. 

There is, of course, another and more disturbing possibility. 
Russia’s ultimate intentions are in this case, as always, beyond 
divining. She could if she chose make the Korean conflict the 
starting-point of a third world war, and her moves in other 
parts of the world in the next few weeks wiil be closely scruti- 
nised. That she is organising industrially and militarily for a 
possible war—Russia in this context includes all Eastern Europe 
and China—is hardly in doubt. But between possibility and 
reality a wide gulf lies, and the demonstration that the Korean 
aggression has immediately closed all divisions in the United 
States, transcended all political differences in Britain and united 
in condemnation or active intervention two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations may well prov. the most effective 
deterrent to action which anything like acquiescence or appease- 
ment would unquestionably have encouraged. In such circum- 
stances there is reasonable ground to hope that the Korean war 
may be confined to Korea. But any prospect of Russia 
associating herself with the other Great Powers in the negotiation 
of a peaceful settlement seems unhappily quite illusory. The 
rift between east and west, so far from closing, widens every 
day. If the report is true that Russia has indicated that she 
will not attend the Assembly of the United Nations in September 
her decision is significant. It means t: =t the last tenuous link 
that binds the countries of Eastern Europe to the rest of the 
world is broken. That, it may be said, only gives formal recog- 
nition to a situation that exists already. It might indeed increase 
the working efficiency of the United Nations by eliminating 
certain members whose speciality is obstruction, and simplifying 
the admission of the new members against whom the door has 
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repeatedly been barred by Russian opposition. That may all 
be true, but it weighs light in the scale compared with the danger 
which the fissure of the world must inevitably involve. 

The decision is in Russia’s hands. The west can do nothing 
to influence her. It can only develop and mobilise such strength 
as to ensure that though there may be division there will not be 
aggression, and by keeping all doors open to convince Russia and 
her subjected allies that co-operation is, after all, more profit- 
able than antagonism. In those subjected allies, moreover, may 
lie Russia’s weakness. It would be folly to suppose that Poles, 
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who for centuries have reacted against foreign dictation, will sub- 
mit indefinitely to Russia. Hundreds of thousands of Czechs 
have looked for years to a world war as their only hope of 
freedom. Even Bulgarians have shown signs of viewing with 
some envy Yugoslavia’s emancipation from the Cominform. All 
this may count for not much less with the Kremlin than con- 
sciousness of the inadequacy of the supplies of such necessaries 
of war as steel. But that, admittedly, is speculation. The one 
thing certain is the need for the west to look to its defences, 
about which there is ground for very serious concern, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR STANLEY HOLMES’ annual cricket dinner at the House 

of Commons is one of the most agreeable events of the 

Parliamentary year. This year—last Monday—the guest of 
the evening was Sir Pelham Warner, the new President of the M.C.C. 
The Prinie Minister, as usual, proposed the principal toast, and his 
speech, Sir Pelham’s in reply and Mr. Eden’s in honour of the 
Dominions were in their several and appropriate ways well com- 
parable with the oratory provided in the Chamber along the corridor. 
Mr. Attlee, who remarked aptly that he understood Sir Pelham 
Warner objected to the use of cricketers’ Christian names (who 
would speak of Warner without the Pelham ?) got little response 
from his Biblically-untutored audience to his neat adaptation 
“Where shall Wisden be found ?” Plum, as he became before the 
speeches had gone far, was everything that could be hoped for— 
reminiscent but not too much so, moving in his just laudation of 
cricket as an institution, studiously modest regarding his own 
achievements. J. M. Barrie, he recalled, had once written, “ the 
first time I saw Mr. Warner play he miade one run ; the second time 
Sir Pelham proudly claimed to have 
made a duck in every British Dominion except India—which he 
had never visited. I doubt whether he is quite correct. Did he 
ever make a duck in Canada ? It would be a historic culmination 
to a brilliant career to persuade the greatest Dominion to take up 


the greatest English game in earnest. 


he was not so successful.” 


7 * * + 
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figured at question-time in the 
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reference, and 


House, the Central European Observer, is of some interest. It 
ld appear to be a Communist publication, pure and simple, 
with a strong (post-Benes) Czechoslovak tinge. There seems to be 


nothing about it (apart from a piece of Communist grammar by 
one of its editors: “Who were they greeting ? Certainly not I’) 
that is unusual in such an organ, except an article by Aylmer 
Vallance, who is stated in Who's Who to be assistant editor of the 
New Statesman and a former editor of the News Chronicle. Mr. 
Vallance, who writes on the recent meeting of the United Nations 
Economic for Europe, makes no laborious endeavour to conceal 
his sympathies. For example :— 

“ Mr. Harriman (United States) made it clear that American 
tactics would be to endeavour to evade the issue. . . .” 

“ Mr. Tauber (Czechoslovakia) and Mr. Szando (Hungary) 
lost no time in pointing out that .. .” 

* Mr. Asher (United States) had to admit that He had 
no reply to the comment of Mr. Bagdan (Rumania) that... . 
He failed to answer when Mr. Bihellar (Czechoslovakia) 
inquired why...” 

“ After the British delegate (Mr. Brown) had dutifully sup- 
ported the American argument...” 

“Tt was patent that Britain and the rest of America’s Euro- 
pean colonies had been pressurised into playing their part in 
the cold war.” 

“The British delegate (stooging for the U.S.A.) .. .” 

“The final impression left by the conference is that the 
Wesiern pluto-democracies . . . are now so deeply committed 
to waging cold war at America’s bidding that they are deter- 
mined ‘at all costs to prevent economic contacts between the 
two Europes—capitalist and socialist.” 

Such is Britain, and other things, through a British journalist's eyes 


The “ motor covenant” case decided by Mr. Justice Humphreys 
last Friday raises issues of considerable interest; as the case is 
going to appeal I must confine myself to stating them. A Lloyds 
underwriter ordered from a dealer a Rolls Royce and a Bentley, 
with a view to selling both second-hand at a profit—apparently 
a side-line with some advantages. The Rolls Royce was delivered 
to him, and he made £1,000 on it. The dealer then declined to 
supply the Bentley unless the underwriter signed the covenant, 
under a well-known scheme which had effect from August 15th, 
1946, whereby the purchaser of a new car undertakes not to sell 
it within six months (since extended, I believe, to twelve months). 
The would-be purchaser declined to sign, and the learned Judge 
pronounced in his favour on the ground, primarily, that the con- 
tract of sale was signed in June, 1946, two months before the 
covenant scheme took effect. Various questions—such as whether 
the purchase of new cars simply in order to re-sell them at a 
higher price second-hand is a laudable practice—are left unsettled. 
But the arguments in the Court of Appeal will be studied with 
interest. 

. * * . 


Cabled summaries sometimes distort a speaker’s real meaning, 
and there may be something of that behind the ascription to 
Bertrand Russell, speaking in Sydney, of the assertion: — 

“TI believe we are already in the initial stages of a third 
world war which, when it really starts, is likely to last ten 
years. Anybody living in London will probably not survive, 
but I think America, South Africa and Australia will.” 

And Russia ? But this is very pernicious stuff. There is enough 
cause for anxiety in the world today without artificially-manufac- 
tured alarms. Lord Russell is primarily a mathematician and 
moral scientist, not a physicist, and very definitely not a soldier 
His prediction that a third world war will last ten years is worth 
about as much as Danny Kaye’s; and as for the probability 
that the whole of the eight-million population of London, or 
such of them as do not get away in time, will be destroyed, at 
least as many physicists would challenge that dictum as would 
endorse it. 
* * + * 


I am challenged to justify the adjective “ outrageous,” which I 
applied to the suggestion, made in the House of Commons by a 
Conservative member (and promptly repudiated officially on behalf 
of the Conservative Party), that an atomic bomb should be dropped 
on the capital of Northern Korea. I stick to outrageous. The 
supreme task of the United Nations is to get the atomic bomb 
banned completely. Both Russia and the United States have 
declared that they will never be the first to use the bomb. For 
the United States to use it, on the ground that it did not believe 
Russia, would be outrageous. To use it as an agent of the United 
Nations would only be admissible if the United Nations specifi- 
cally authorised the use of the weapon it has specifically denounced. 
It might conceivably do it in certain circumstances. But not in 
these. 

x * * - 

Mr. Grossman, who was not allowed to fly from Northolt to 
Diisseldorf because the 56-inch safety strap would not meet round 
his waist, would seem to be not inaptly named JANUS 
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War in Korea 


By PETER FLEMING 


ARS generally start with, among other things, a good 

deal of terminological claim-staking, in which the 

aggressor often secures, for what it is worth, a slight 
initial advantage. In Korea this phase should soon be over. The 
“security forces” of the North, who early on June 25th were 
obliged to “ counter-attack * the Southern “ invaders ~ at a number 
of points along the 38th Parallel, have now readjusted their official 
designation and have become the “ People’s Army,” engaged in 
“ liberating“ South Korean territory from “the horrors of the 
Syngman Rhee régime.” Mr. Attlee, on the other hand, calls 
all this “ naked aggression,” to which the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic (the one in the North) retorts that American 
intervention is “ bare-faced aggression.” The British and American 
Press generally refers to the North Korean forces as “ Communists,” 
which probably a few of them are, and the Russian Press calls the 
American forces “ Imperialists,” which is rather less accurate. But 
in spite of a certain amount of duplication and inexactitude, it is 
pretty clear who is on whose side ; and the game has begun. 


Whoever wins, it seems almost certain that the Koreans of this 
generation will lose. Their country has become a battle-field, and 
no country has ever gained anything, except perhaps a certain bitter 
wisdom, from being used for this purpose. Very roughly speaking, 
from now on half the country will build air-strips while the other 
half digs air-raid shelters ; and from the point of view of an Asiatic 
agriculturist both occupations are equally uncongenial and irrelevant. 
How many of the North Koreans know what they are fighting for, 
and how many of the South Koreans know from what they are 
being defended, it is impossible to say ; but it seems doubtful if the 
proportion is a high one. If there is one thing worse than a civil 
war, it is a civil war in which outsiders decide to take part; and 
to that extent the issues of intervention in Korea are less clear-cut 
than they would have been in (say) Manchuria in 1931 or than they 
were in Greece in 1940. The knight-errant has arrived, the damsel 
certainly appears to be in distress, but it is a little difficult to regard 
her quarrelsome and wrong-headed sister as the dragon. 


It is tempting though unprofitable to speculate how and why 
the whole thing really started. Civil war is not a new phenomenon 
in Asia, any more than it is in Latin America, but nearly fifty 
years under Japanese rule have given the Koreans scant opportunity 
for indulging in it. British prisoners of war in the Far East remem- 
ber the Koreans who were employed on guard duties and adminis- 
trative jobs in the camps as being particularly cruel and treacherous, 
and although these men probably represented the worst elements 
in the population, it would seem unreasonable to suppose the North 
incapable of launching an unprovoked attack on the South except 
at Russian instigation. It would be equally unreasonable to suppose 
that the Russians had nothing to do with it, and the timing, in 
particular, may reflect some quirk of Soviet Welrpolitik. The rains, 
which are just beginning and are said to last for about two months, 
are not a good season to campaign in, but why the Russians should 
want to start a civil war in Korea now rather than in the autumn 
is anybody's guess. Perhaps they reasoned that if the North 
Koreans attacked the South Koreans after the Chinese Communists 
had stormed Formosa, the Americans might think that things were 
going a bit far, and that they must intervene in Korea. But the 
Americans have intervened in Korea anyhow, and guaranteed the 
defence of Formosa into the bargain: so if the Russians thought 
on those lines, they thought wrong. Perhaps 


But to probe the minds of M. Stalin and his advisers for a 
coherent master-plan is like prospecting for diamonds on a muni- 
cipal rubbish dump. Of our late enemies, the Germans often 
behaved in a stupid way, the Italians in a silly way and the Japanese 
in an absolutely inane way. But Russian conduct is so unaccount- 
able that even those who hold them in the greatest awe are often 
hard put to it to discern in their retreats and their advances, their 
outbursts and their silences, the thread of a dark and cunning 


purpose. As far as I can see, the only things one can say with a 
fair amount of certainty about their Korean policy are— 

(a) It has, whether intentionally or not, given the Chinese 
Nationalist Government a better prospect of surviving in its 
present form and has thus prolonged one of the principal 
deadlocks within the United Nations Organisation. 

(b) Russia is handling the communications between the North 
Korean Government and Lake Success, which are routed via 
Moscow and written in Russian. 

(c) At the time when they withdrew their troops from North 
Korea (in December, 1948) the Russians did not envisage the 
possibility cf the Red Army fighting in that country: otherwise 
they would not have taken it away. 

These three things are, or look very like, facts; and until some 
more facts which have a bearing on it emerge, it seems a waste 
of time to go on theorising about Russian policy in relation to 
Korea. 


American ground forces are in action for the first time as this 
article goes to Press; but up to now reports from the forward 
areas have mostly relied on the usual colourful clichés about 
“Communist spearheads racing South” and “ fluid defence 
lines being established.” I have seen no reference anywhere 
either to North Korean prisoners being taken or to a counter- 
attack by the Southerners; and this bears out one’s general 
impression that the North Koreans, besides being _ better 
equipped, are fighting comparatively hard, whereas the Southerners 
are probably hardly fighting at all. Little has been heard of the 
Northern forces landed by sea on the East coast in the initial stages, 
who—or whose supposed whereabouts—were bombarded by 
American and British naval forces last week ; but it is a fair guess 
that they are intended as the nucleus of a guerilla movement which 
may well, when its ranks are swollen as a result of war-time chaos, 
have a considerable effect on the American build-up. The 
Northerners’ armour, which has had a great moral effect, must be 
regarded as a wasting asset, and they have done remarkably well 
to get (apparently) a good deal of it as far South as they have. Bad 
going, inadequate maintenance facilities and an increasing scale of 
air-attack should before long write off the tanks with which they 
Started ; and, although more tanks can be brought into North 
Korea by rail from Manchuria or by ship from Vladivostok, heavy 
armour is likely to have a rough ride to the front, with which rail- 
way communication from the North will presumably be cut, and 
kept cut, by the bombers. 


It would be the easiest thing in the world for a Chinese expedi- 
tionary force to move into North Korea from Manchuria, and the 
possibility of this happening cannot be ruled out. But assistance of 
this nature would be, to put it mildly, a mixed blessing to the 
North Koreans, for Chinese armies resemble locusts both in the 
rapacity of their appetites and the unpredictability of their move- 
ments. China, moreover, for centuries had suzerainty over Korea, 
and the Koreans might reasonably suspect that there would be 
a danger, if they invited her to come and help them, that she 
might overstay her welcome. 

The prompt, pious offer by Chiang Kai-shek of a Chinese expedi- 
tionary force to serve with the Americans in South Korea was 
turned down by Washington in the sort of frigidly polite terms that 
a host might use on the eve of a shoot to a neighbour who, besides 
being socially undesirable, was a very bad shot, and who had rung 
up to ask if he might come and walk with the beaters. But there 
is no doubt that the Americans are in for a campaign in which a 
large number of Asiatic auxiliaries, for internal security and other 
duties on their lines of communications, would be a tremendous 
asset, both operationally and economically ; and it is perhaps not 
altogether fanciful to suggest that one (and not the least important) 
of the long-term consequences of the Korean affair may be to 
accelerate the inevitable return of Japanese bayonets to the main- 
land of Asia. 

A Chinese general once said to me, “ An army is a fish; the 
people are the water it swims in,” and I cannot help feeling that a 
good deal is going to depend on the Koreans. In the South ther 
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reluctance to fight, their apparent inability to provide the Americans 
with intelligence, their failure to control the chaos caused by re- 
current waves of panic and the dimness of their leaders do not 
augur very well. Will they put in hand the measures of administra- 
tion and reconstruction which alone can prevent what remains of 
their territory from, so to speak, turning sour on its alien defenders ? 
Is there a danger of a situation on Malayan lines developing behind 
the Americans as (and when) they advance ? It is impossible to 
judge. But it is also impossible to overlook the fact that the 
immediate political objective for which the Americans are fighting 
—the restoration of an artificial frontier on the 38th Parallel— 
appeals to nobody at all in Korea. 

[Peter Fleming will continue his comments on Korea next week.) 


T.B. and Sanatoria 


From a MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the most urgent health problems in Great Britain 

at the present moment is the lack of institutional facilities 

for the treatment of tuberculosis. Indeed, the position is 
so serious that the current Bulletin of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis goes so far as to state that “ the 
delay in gaining admission to an institution is a raging scandal.” 
This disturbing state of affairs is ascribed officially to the 
“persisting shortage of nurses” and not to lack of sanatorium 
accommodation. Accordingly, many of the suggestions advanced 
for dealing with the matter have been concerned with various 
methods (ingenious and otherwise) of overcoming this shortage. 
Whiist these emergency measures would help to alleviate the 
problem, they would never solve it, as, compared with other coun- 
tries, Great Britain has an absolute insufliciency of beds for the 
use of tuberculous patients. This is well brought out by the follow- 
ing table based upon 1948 figures, and published recently by a 
correspondent in The Lancet: 

Death-rate 


Population per 100,000 Ratio of beds 


{rea millions (all forms) to total deaths 
Denmark .. wa 4.0 25.0 > 
Holland... oe 9.5 28.0 $23 
U.S.A. gu 143.4 30,0 3:3 
Canada e- =a 12.9 37.1 334 
Ontario, Canada .. 4.3 19.2 4:1 

Staffed—1.3:1 


f 
52.94 if fully staffed—1.6: 1 


In other words, even if we were able to provide a full comple- 
ment of nurses for our sanatoria, we should still fall lamentably 
short of the sanatoria accommodation provided by such progressive 
countries as Canada, U.S.A., Denmark and Holland. What is the 
solution ? Obviously, it is Utopian to expect additional sanatoria 
to be built within the next few years. There is little hope of the 
nursing problem easing more than partially in the immediate future. 
A recent visit to Swiss sanatoria, however, has provided evidence 
indicating means whereby an appreciable reduction of the 
waiting-list for sanatoria in this country would be achieved 
immediately. 

Before the 1939-45 war there was a steady stream of tuberculous 
patients from this country to Switzerland. Some of these were able 
to pay the requisite fees without any assistance. Quite an appre- 
ciable number, however, were middle-class or working-class patients 
who would have been unable to afford to go had they not received 
subsidies. These grants were provided by local authorities. The 
procedure in such cases was that, if the patient were recommended 
by the tuberculosis officer as a suitable one for treatment in 
Swiss sanatoria, then the local authority could provide a proportion 
of the cost. The exact amount depended upon the patient’s means, 
but the maximum weekly subsidy varied from around £5 in the 
London County Council area to about double this in certain areas 
in Yorkshire. The average subsidy worked out at about £7 a week. 
In this way many patients of restricted means were able to spend 
periods of six months or longer in Swiss sanatoria. 


England and Wales 41.6 


fhe number of British patients in these sanatoria varied con- 


siderably. In Professor Rollier’s sanatoria in Leysin usually about 
a third of the patients were from this country. At one of the 
larger sanatoria in Davos about three-quarters of the patients were 
British, whilst at Montana Hall, the British sanatorium at Montana, 
the entire complement of patients were from this country. 
Today the position is entirely changed. At Leysin there are only 
about a hundred patients from this country in all the sanatoria and 
clinics, compared with five hundred before the war. The proportioa 
of British patients at the sanatorium at Davos already referred to 
has fallen to one-quarter, whilst at Montana Hall, with its comple- 
ment of seventy-five beds, there are only twenty-five patients, with 
every prospect of this number falling still lower. An even better 
impression of the position is obtained when it is realised that at 
the present moment there are a thousand vacant sanatoria beds 
in Switzerland, whilst the waiting-list in this country for admission 
to sanatoria is in the region of eleven thousand. 

The difficulty in adopting the solution obviously indicated by 
these figures is almost entirely financial. In the first place the 
pound sterling has less than half its 1930 exchange value, so that, 
even in those sanatoria which are still charging practically the same 
in Swiss francs as they did in 1939, the cost of treatment has doubled 
for British citizens. Incidentally, it is a striking tribute to the desire 
of such sanatoria to accommodate British patients that this stabilisa- 
tion of charges should have been maintained in spite of increased 
costs. The main problem, however, is that since the introduction 
of the National Health Service in this country local authorities are 
no longer empowered to give grants to tuberculous patients in their 
care for this purpose, and such grants are not allowed under the 
N.H.S. 

The result of this unfortunate state of affairs is that no tuber- 
culous patient can go to Switzerland for treatment unless he or 
she is able to pay the entire cost without assistance. An official 
procedure has been evolved whereby all applications for permission 
to enter a Swiss sanatorium are examined by a special medical 
committee. If this committee approves the patient’s application, 
which must be supported by medical evidence, including X-ray 
photographs, from his or her doctor, then the matter is referred to 
the Treasury for official permission to transfer the requisite amount 
of sterling. Over ninety per cent. of these applications are approved, 
and the allocation of sterling is reasonably generous. 

Unfortunately, there are relatively few patients in this country 
who can afford to go to a Swiss sanatorium, so that the present 
scheme acts most unfairly against middle-class and working-class 
patients. Frequent appeals have been made to the Ministry of 
Health to institute under the National Health Service the system 
of subsidies provided by local authorities before 1948, but so far 
without success. Whatever the reason for this attitude, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that it is a most unfair form of discrimination 
against those sections of the community which do not possess a large 
income—a form of discrimination which one scarcely expects from 
those at present in political power. What it amounts to is that the 
tuberculous millionaire has an over ninety-per-cent. chance of being 
able to obtain an immediate opportunity of entering a Swiss sana- 
torium instead of waiting several months to gain admission to a 
private sanatorium in this country, whereas the professional man 
or artisan has no such opportunity at all, and has to wait anything 
up to nine months before he can be admitted to a British sanatorium. 

To overcome this indefensible state of affairs—a thousand Swiss 
sanatorium beds remaining empty while tuberculous patients are 
dying or, even worse, spreading infection, because of long waiting- 
lists, in this country—the obvious solution is for the Ministry of 
Health to re-institute the subsidies granted by local authorities 
before 1948. A weekly subsidy of £10 per patient would allow 
all the available Swiss beds to be occupied at an annual cost of 
approximately £500,000. Put at its lowest level, the economic one, 
the saving to the country would be enormous 

Two possible objections to such a solution have been raised. One, 
which can surely be dismissed summarily, is that the present Ministec 
of Health is reluctant to admit that the National Health Service, 
for which he has fought so hard, is not capable of dealing with all 
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the health problems of the nation, and that agreement to such a 
scheme as has been proposed would be an admission of failure. This 
is certainly an impression one encountered in Switzerland, but it is 
difficult to believe that any responsible Minister of State would carry 
pride to such lengths. The other is the more reasonable one, that 
the Ministry of Health has been shown the red light by the Treasury, 
and that any further increase in expenditure on the National Health 
Service would be fiercely resisted. The answer to this is threefold. 
In the first place, it should not be beyond the wit of man to reduce 
expenditure on some other aspect of the N.H.S. by £500,000 and 
use this for the proposed purpose’ In the second place, the 
economic saving to the nation would fully justify the expenditure. 
Thirdly, if the nation can afford to spend a similar sum upon 
holidays in Switzerland, surely it can afford it for saving life and 
restoring health —even, if necessary, at the expense of tourists. 

Desperate situations demand desperate remedies. The present 
position of the tuberculosis waiting-list is certainly desperate. The 
proposed remedy may be unusual, but can scarcely be described as 
desperate. Other nations have taken this step. Holland, for 
instance, has over four hundred beds fully or partially subsidised 
in Swiss sanatoria, whilst Belgium has over seven hundred. If our 
war-time allies have found it expedient to adopt this measure, surely 
we in this country can afford half-a-million pounds sterling for a 
humanitarian purpose such as this. 


New Light on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls 


By PROFESSOR ANDRE DUPONT SOMMER * 


HE incomparable treasures found in a cave near the Dead 

Sea by a Bedouin in the spring of 1947 are beginning to 

emerge. After two reports by Dr. Sukenik on the manu- 
scripts acquired by the Hebrew University, there has appeared in 
New Haven, U.S.A., the first volume of facsimile reproductions 
of those belonging to the Syriac monastery of St. Mark. This 
contains the Book of Isaiah, and a hitherto unknown work, a 
commentary on Habakkuk. The second volume will contain two 
more hitherto unknown works—the rule of the mystical Jewish 
sect whose library has been at least partially found in the cave, and 
an Apocalypse of Lamech, a work connected with the rich and 
interesting literature ascribed fictitiously to the patriarch Enoch. 
This last manuscript is in Aramaic, whereas ail the others are in 
Hebrew. 

The commentary on Habakkuk fills thirteen columns, and follows 
the text step by step, dividing it into thirty-five short sections After 
each quotation from the Biblical text it introduces its commentary 
with such words as “the explanation of this relates to...” or 
“the explanation of this is that. -” Habakkuk consists of 
three chapters, but the last is a psalm which many critics 
have thought a later addition. The commentary takes no account 
of chapter Ill; so we may suppose that the psalm had not been 
appended to the book at the time when the commentary was 
composed. 

This commentary is interesting in two ways. First, it offers us a 
text of the Book of Habakkuk which we can compare with the 
traditional one established by the Massoretes eight centuries later. 
The variants are numerous and some of them of great value. 
Secondly—and this is even more important—the commentary is 
a historical source of the greatest value for the time in which 
t was wriften. Its author is not interested in objective explana- 
tion, but exclusively in allegorical interpretation. Every Biblical 
phrase is considered by him as symbolic, and in consequence its 
pplication is violently transposed to a new historical and theological 
context. This was the method of the neo-Pythagoreans in com- 
menting upon Homer. It was also that of the Essenes in explaining 

* Of the Sorbonne. The summary of a paper read before the Académie 
ces Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. ’ Published in France under the title 

Observations sur le Commentaire dHabacuc découvert pres de la 


Mer Morte” (adrien-maisenneuve, Paris). 


the Bible ; Philo of Alexandria informs us: “ Then someone takes 
the (sacred) Books and reads, and another, from among the more 
expert, explains all that is not easy to understand in a passage; 
usually it is with the help of symbols by an old and tried method 
that they expound their philosophy.” 

Thanks to this method of exegesis, the commentator provides us 
with most valuable information about events contemporary with 
himself and the sect to which he belonged. The most transparent 
historical allusion is his statement that by an exceptionally severe 
divine punishment the people of Jerusalem were “ engulfed,” that 
they “tripped and fell” on the Day of the Atonement, the Yom 
Kippur, called also the Day of Fasting, and celebrated on the 
tenth of Tishri (September-October). Is there any occasion in the 
last two centuries before Christ when a great catastrophe over- 
whelmed Jerusalem on the Day of the Atonement? Such a catas- 
trophe did occur. It was the capture of Jerusalem by the Roman 
Pompey in 63 B.c. Josephus states: “ The city was taken on the 
Day of Fasting in the 179th Olympiad under the Consulate of Caius 
Antonius and M. T. Cicero. This solemn date marks the end of 
national independence gloriously recovered by the Maccabees and 
the beginning of Roman domination in Judaea.” 

In my opinion other allusions are to the Asmonean High Priests 
Aristobulus II (67-63 B.c.) and Hyrcanus If (63-40 B.c.). Our com- 
mentary therefore dates from the Roman period. The Roman 
conqueror is in fact directly described in several passages. In 
virtue of his allegorical interpretation, the commentator identifies 
the Chaldeans wherever they are mentioned in Habakkuk with 
the “Kittim,” a national name which in this context must be 
applied to the Romans, as it is in Daniel xi, 3. There are references 
to the Romans’ valour in combat, their thirst for domination, their 
brutality in war, their sublety and astuteness in diplomacy, their 
cult of their standards—the signa of the legions—their use of 
trophies, the annual tribute they exact from conquered peoples, 
finally the civil war between the great Roman leaders, i.e., that 
which began when Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

This final allusion to the civil war makes probable a date for 
the commentary not only after 63 B.c. but even after the Second 
Triumvirate which associated Octavius, Anthony and Lepidus in 
43 B.c. The most probable date to my mind is about 41 B.c. At 
all events it is impossible any longer to accept a date in the second 
century B.C., as proposed by some scholars, for the hiding of the 
manuscripts in the cave. The commentary informs us that the 
sect to which its author belonged was called “ The New Covenant ~ 
that its founder the “ Master of Justice "—also the Elect and the 
Messiah of God—was persecuted and cruelly tortured by the High 
Priest Aristobulus II: that he will come again in the last days to 
judge the gentiles and Israel. The end of the world is imminent. 
Only those will be saved who have faith in the Master. 

This is quite new information, all the more important because the 
commentary is nearly a century older than the earliest Christian 
writings, and the ministry of the Master of Justice must be placed 
between 100 B.c. and 65 or 63 B.c. The commentary provides the 
key to a mysterious document discovered in 1896. This had been 
produced by a sect called the “ New Covenant of Damascus.” The 
close relationship between this document and the commentary is 
striking in every respect—language, style and contents. The 
sibylline allusions of the so-called “Damascus Document” now 
become clear. Somewhere about 65 or 63 B.c., after the martyrdom 
of the founder of the sect, his followers took refuge in Damascus 
under a new leader symbolically called “the Star.” It was at this 
time that the church of the New Covenant took the title “ The New 
Covenant in the Land of Damascus.” The seat of the sect must 
have been brought back to Palestine about the beginning of the 
reign of Herod the Great (37 B.c.). 

At what moment were the scrolls hidden in the cave ? I think 
during the Great Jewish War, which ended, as is we!l known, with 
the capture of Jerusalem in a.D. 70. Fragments of Roman pottery 
of the first century A.D. were found in the cave. Frightened by the 
dangers of the times, the adherents of the “ New Covenant” must 
have fled from their monasteries near the Dead Sea after hiding their 
most precious possession, namely their library. 

Pliny the Ancient tells us that in his day (he died in A.D. 79) 
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Jewish ascetics, the Essenes, were established at a short distance 
from the western shore of the Dead Sea. It now seems to me 
extremely probable that the adherents of the New Covenant can 
be identified with these Essenes. The Master of Justice, in the 
first decades of the first century B.c., while remaining strictly faith- 
ful to the Law and the Prophets, would seem to have made the 
innovation of introducing amongst the Essenes, and therefore into 
the Jewish world something of the spirit, the dogmas and the 
organisation of the neo-Pythagorean communities. It was precisely 
at this moment that neo-Pythagoreanism began to spread through 
the entire Mediterranean world. 

About the great Jewish teacher who suffered and died under 
Aristobulus If we knew hitherto nothing, not even that he existed. 
The commentary on Habakkuk brings us an_ extraordinary 
revelation, that of a Messiah whose return in glory was fervently 
awaited about a century before the Galilean Master appeared, the 
Messiah of the Christian faith. No one can overlook the importance 
of this discovery for the study of Jewish life and literature in the 
last century B.c. as well as for that of the origins of Christianity. 
Quite new perspectives are thus opened up for the historian, and 
unexpected light is cast on hitherto insoluble problems. 


As The Driver Sees It 


By R. H. CECIL 


HAVE often thought that every newspaper report on the pro- 

gress of a strike should either begin or end with a summary 

of its causes ; fifty words would do. The omission to do this 
can easily nourish the belief, to which all superficial observers are 
predisposed, that a strike is a mere exhibition of cussedness on 
the part of the men Once any strike is a week or two old, most 
people have forgotten what it is about. 

Many people were puzzled about the recent strike of London's 
taxi-men for a bigger share of their taximeter takings. Half the 
cabs were idle, one read in one’s paper. Yet one could get a cab 
almost as easily as if there were no strike at all. Were all these 
available drivers “ blacklegs ” then, and did it not seem that they 
must actually outnumber the strikers? How could a strike be 
maintained, let alone have any prospect of success, while the supply 
of cabs was such as to cause no inconvenience to the public ? 

The drivers were not blacklegs. Many of them were owner- 
drivers, and the Home Secretary (despite protests from the cab 
companies) allowed them to display on their windscreens printed 
union labels saying, “ This cab is operated by an owner-driver who 
is in agreement with our aims.” The word “ operated” was care- 
fully chosen ; it meant driven either by the owner himself or by a 
striker to whom he had lent his cab during its normal lay-by period. 
Others were “ operated” by the smaller companies who had con- 
ceded the drivers’ demands—in some cases anticipated them. Driv- 
ing borrowed cabs, about two-thirds of the strikers were able to 
supplement their strike pay satisfactorily. They actually, indeed, 
outnumbered the men who were doing no driving at all. 

We ought to know more about our taxi-men. We literally place 
our lives in their hands ; they are important to us. Let us look 
again at the facts behind the strike. When the Budget increased 
the price of petrol by ninepence a gallon, the Home Secretary, who 
regulates London cab-fares under an Act of 1869 and has long 
been under pressure from the companies to raise thgm, authorised 
an “ interim ” increase of threepence on the initial hiring-fee ; and 
the fare for the shortest journey went up accordingly from ninepence 
to a shilling. A penny of this went to the drivers, some of whom 
complained, however, that hirings diminished, while others said that 
hirers tended to include the threepence in the tip (if any). Six 
weeks later what the Home Secretary had meant by “ interim ” was 
seen when he authorised an increase of one-third on the full range 
of fares up to six-mile journeys (above which the drivers may charge 
What they can get). The men complained that, despite all their 
representations, this decision was announced to them by the Home 
Secretary as a fait accompli. “ Journeymen” drivers already got 
a third of all taximete: takings, the companies keeping the rest 
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Years before the war they were asking for 40 per cent. Now they 
felt compelled to insist on it because, although 33} per cent. of an 
increased tariff looks like a rise, in practice (they said) it would 
mean a loss to them owing to a slump in hirings and tips. Over 
eighty of the companies, owning between them about nine hundred 
cabs, besides hundreds of smaller concerns running two or three 
cabs each, had conceded the 40 per cent. and were doing good 
business—one of them actually allowing 42} per cent. The big 
companies refused because, they said, the extra one-and-fourpence 
in the pound demanded by the men would nullify the long-awaited 
increase and necessitate one (or perhaps both) of the following 
economies—the cutting down of expenditure on vehicle-maintenance 
to a minimum which, while satisfying Scotland Yard safety stan- 
dards, would shorten the life of every cab, or the sale of large 
numbers of vehicles and the use of the remainder throughout each 
twenty-four hours by a resort to three-shift driving. Finally (but is 
it final ?), the men were offered, and accepted, 37} per cent. 

I have one or two friends in the cab trade. They invited me 
along to strike headquarters, one of the regional offices of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union (Cab Section). I took a 
cab. The driver frankly admitted that he was one of the handful 
of blacklegs, and was working for one of the companies ; and during 
the expensive ten minutes it took him to find the offices of his Union 
after arriving within 100 yards of it, he explained that he thought 
the companies had a good case. Their profits were shrinking fast. 
His own company treated him well; they actually allowed 35 per 
cent. instead of 334. He was on the best of terms with them, and 
he found he was making a fair living 

“That may be,” said one of my striker friends. “ We're all on 
good terms with the bosses. It’s a feature of the cab trade, and 
it's probably one of the reasons why they thought they would get 
away with this. But you can’t keep a family on pleasant relation- 
ships at work. There’s some of our chaps drawing good pensions 
from the Services ; perhaps this blackleg chap’s one of them. He'll 
feel the draught later. It’s a question of solidarity, you see. A 
blackleg in this trade has ‘had it.’ He’s ostracised in all the messes 
and canteens and shelters, and cold-shouldered out of all the little 
amenities we've built up in fifty years of struggle and negotiation. 
I was talking to my old father the other day ; he retired from cab- 
driving twenty years ago. I mentioned an old driver I'd met, and 
he said, ‘Oh yes, is he still driving ? He was a blackleg in the 
1913 strike.’ It's never forgotten.” 

I asked why the owner-drivers should co-operate in such a strike ? 
They were master-men ; they had no quarrel with the companies. 

“Don’t you believe it. Their quarrel is that the companies would 
sweep them all off the road if they could. But cab-men have always 
worked together. And another thing, put yourself in the place of 
an owner-driver, paying instalments off the price of your cab, meet- 
ing your own running costs (tyres have just gone up another 12} per 
cent), and trying to save against the time when Scotland Yard will 
refuse to license your cab any more—which comes round pretty 
soon nowadays. How do you know you'll be able to keep it up ? 
There may be a run of bad luck just round the corner, and thea 
you'll be glad to pack it up and drive for a company. So you've 
got a strong interest in better conditions for the journeyman.” A 
less worthy explanation, I heard, was that owner-drivers, profiting 
by the temporary removal of competitors, had a proportionate 
interest in prolonging the strike. 

The owner-drivers, I learned, paid their five shillings a day into 
the strike fund like everyone else, in addition to lending their “ off- 
duty ” cabs to strikers. The latter seemed to me a remarkable 
gesture on the part of men whose vehicles were their total stock-in- 
trade. (Have you ever been asked to lend your car to a stranger 
for a few evenings ?) Clearly, if a couple of men could use a 
borrowed cab on three days a week each, they could make nearly 
a normal week’s money with so many cabs off the road. The 
strikers could have held on, I believe, for many months. They 
were organised, while the companies were divided among themselves. 


But what about the effect of the one-third increase in fares ? Did 
it really cause a slump ? 
“We didn’t give it much chance,” said my informant. “Wa 
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came out the day after it started. A lot of drivers say the ‘ interim’ 
threepence brought a slump. The new increase means that what 
used to be a 4s. 9d. fare for a six-mile journey becomes 6s. 4d. 
When people get to realise that, they'll allow themselves more time 
and use buses. That's why the drivers have opposed an increase 
all along.” 

Il wondered whether it might have been better to wait and see. 
The drivers’ case would look stronger if the actual figures sup- 
ported it. 

“ That's what the companies said, but we never had any doubt 
about it. Cab-men have long memories, and all this has happened 
before. The one thing the companies didn’t expect was that the 
T.U.C. would support us. This was the second official strike in 
about eighteen years. At the meeting where we decided on strike 
action, only twenty men out of about two thousand opposed it.” 

The future of the London cab-trade is in the hands of Scotland 
Yard, where both cabs and drivers get their licences. For many 
years the essential plea of the drivers, transcending all questions of 
commission, tips and extras, has been for “ limitation ” ; too many 
cabs are licensed, they say, and too many drivers. An excess of 
cabs “ turns the trade into a dog-fight ” ; an excess of drivers takes 
from the men the strength and security from which alone they can 
bargain with the owners. One solution sometimes heard among the 
men, a solution almost anarchical in its simplicity, is “every man 
an owner-driver.” There is in the cab-trade, say the disciples of this 
doctrine, no “ goodwill” apart from the driver himself. When you 
hire a cab you neither know nor care who owns it, but you behave 
as though it were the driver's. Then let it be so, and disputes will 
arise no more. 

The just proportion of drivers to cabs should not be difficult to 
determine and maintain. (Three-to-two has been an average.) The 
proportion of cabs to hirers entails speculation rather than calcula- 
tion. But the recent strike should have provided Scotland Yard 
with a valuable piece of evidence. 


Out in the Street 


By GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH 


“ce ESCA-A-ADO! ™ cries a burly woman, who marches down 

P the street in the early morning, on her head a basket of 

fish but lately in the sea, in one hand a pair of iron scales. 

The housewives of Palma, Majorca’s capital, come to their doors. 

A glittering pile is weighed, paid for. Best to have a plate or a 

piece of paper, or the fish are just thrust into your hand, and the 
fish-wife is off and away. “ Pesca-a-ado! ” 

How long is it since there were any street cries in London ? 
“Sweet Lavender! “ at the end of summer, and in winter the 
cheerful bell of the muffin-man? Too long; though I suppose 
nowadays one would scarcely hear them in the din. We get used 
fo wrapping animal food up in paper or obscuring it decently in 
a basket, to leaving the last rites to the butcher, the poulterer, the 
fishmonger ; but in Spain live lambs and kids and rabbits and 
chickens that are for the pot are swung cheerfully about by their 
legs. JT once was in a tram with a woman who had on her lap a 
hen she had just bought in the market. The tram gave a lurch; 
the hen cackled laid an egg. Sensation! The woman was 
congratulated on the admirable fecundity of her most fortunate 
the hen was congratulated, it was stroked, fervent wishes 
were expressed that it might long be spared to continue exercising 

It was quite a party. When the hen and her 
left the tram there were cries of “ Olé! ~ 

The shoe-blacks call “ Limpia bo-o-tas!” You have only to 
sit down at a café-table and one or more will approach. I have 
developed the method of saying that I clean my own shoes, but that 
I will clean theirs for a peseta. This usually surprises them so 
much that they go away. But if you really want your shoes cleaned, 
you will find the Limpia botas a cheerful, well-informed fellow. 
He will begin by offering to sell you a packet of American cigarettes 

As he is putting pieces of cardboard between 
shoes, he will tell you that to-morrow a large 
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vessel full of tourist Yanguis is due “ They are people very rich, 
You are not Yanqui? Aleman? O-oh, Inglés? You, too, are 
rich ? No? Ah, the times are bad. The corrida at the end of 
May should be worth seeing. The great Dominguin is coming. If 
only the bulls are good. You like the bulls ?. I have known /ngleses 
who were great aficionados.” Change feet. And the latest, wildest 
gossip about hydrogen bombs and _ fiying saucers—platillos 
volantes to you. Then: “The heels of the sefior's shoes need 
mending. If he will go to the Calle San Miguel and enquire for 
Jaime Pons, my cousin, he will do them at a price very economic.” 
A gay bang of the brushes against the box. 

Some beggars I have learnt to resist. The gipsy girls usually 
have an obviously trained baby, who extends a limp and hollow 
hand when nudged by his temporary owner. I say: “I am much 
poorer than you, sister; you give me money.” Or else I indicate 
a priest and suggest that they ask him. This is received with ribald 
laughter. Just begging, of course, not even attempting to sell any- 
thing, is not allowed in England. Yet there is something in being 
free to beg. How delightful to be directed into an unessential 
industry such as mendicancy! But in England you are sent to a 
bleak institution smelling of damp oil-cloth, fed on porridge and 
bread and margarine and cocoa, and taught a useful trade. Better, 
perhaps, to take a chance, sit on the steps of the cathedral -and 
watch the world go by. And the sun is warm. 


Ihe blind beggars are not to be resisted, and there are many 
And there is no St. Dunstan's here, no Braille, no training to be 
a masseur. Some queer stubborn Spanish pride often prevents poor 
people from going to hospital till it is far too late. But to be blind, 
never to see the sky—one must give something. I find it, too, 
difficult to resist small sloe-eyed children; fortunately they are 
content with a coin worth half a farthing. 

The streets are noisy with bells, high-pitched, excitable motor- 
horns, clanking groaning trams ; but there are no loud-speaker vans 
nor automatic drills. There is very little displayed advertisement, 
though outside cinemas you are told that “ The Love that Scorches ™ 
has had a prodigious and formidable exit, and will be remaining 
another week. And bull-fight posters dazzle with black and gold 
and red—the bull usually much larger, the matador smaller, than 
life. In the arena, before the fight, you may hear another street- 
cry: “ Agu-a-a!” Strange to us to hear plain water being cried 
and see it being sold as a precious commodity ; but it is welcome 
on a hot Sunday afternoon with the sun beating down on the sand. 

Cricket is to England what the bull-fight is to Spain—something 
unique and national, belonging to the long sunlit days of summer. 
Long, long ago, at Bramall Lane, there was an old man who 
wandered through the crowd chanting: “ George Hirst’s toffee, and 
it is so nice. Buy it once and you'll buy it twice! " I wonder 
if George Hirst’s toffee is still made. I hardly dare believe its 
virtues are still sung at cricket matches—though in the arenas of 
Spain there will always be a man crying “ Agu-a-a! ” 

You notice the number of goods that are carried or pushed by 
boys, men and women; the number of bicycles and, with some 
relief, the jobs that are still done by hand and not by machinery ; 
also the quick response to politeness. If you are polite, people 
are extraordinarily nice to you. If you ask the way, they will not 
merely give you directions ; they will come with you far enough for 
a mistake to be impossible. There seem to be a lot of priests and 
a lot of soldiers ; but the gentlemen who cast bread into the sea, 
to be eagerly devoured by fish, and then cast hooks baited with 
bread, which are avoided with contempt, have not declined in 
numbers. They remind you of the delightful story told by 
Chuang Tzu: 

“When Prince Wen Wang was on a tour of inspection in 
Tsang, he saw an old man fishing. But his fishing was not real 
fishing, for he did not fish in order to catch fish, but to amuse 
himself. So Wen Wang wished to employ him in the adminis- 
tration of the government, but feared that his own ministers, 
uncles and brothers might object. On the other hand, if he 
let the old man go, he could not bear to think of the people 
being deprived of such an influence.” 
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The Lunatic and the 
Clown 


By RICHARD MAYNE (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


OT long ago [I attended a children’s pantomime performed 
by a number of criminal lunatics. It was staged in a 
hall somewhere within the precincts of Broadmoor, and 
the whole production was organised by some of the best-behaved 
of the patients. As pantomimes go it was a ramshackle affair—the 
properties were makeshift; the stagecraft and make-up were more 
than a little inept—and yet, with all its faults, it was a strangely 
impressive performance, more moving than many a serious West- 
End play. Visiting an asylum, one is always troubled by disturbing 
thoughts ; one’s feelings are a curious blend of prejudice and awe 
and determination to be “sensible.” But on that evening, as I sat 
behind locked doors, among the small audience of attendants and 
their families, watching the antics of the patients on the stage, my 
feelings were even more confused than usual ; for it seemed as if 
I were present at a sudden meeting of two worlds—the kindred but 
tragically different worlds of the lunatic and the clown. 


It is a familiar commonplace that laughter is often as not the 
first cousin to fear. Sometimes the fear produces the laughter, 
which bursts on us almost as hysteria—a sudden relief from some 
intolerable nervous tension. Sometimes—perhaps more commonly 

laughter itself has a strangely sinister ring. We are all familiar 
with the ugly snigger of the melodramatic villain or the wheezing 
cackle of the pantomime witch ; but even the heartiest guffaw from 
one of our friends is sometimes enough to strike a chill into our 
bones. Can this, we ask ourselves, be our sober and sensible 
companion—his cheeks purple, his features writhing, his voice dis- 
torted into uncontrollable grunts and snorts ? For the moment it 
is as though he were possessed of a devil—or, at best, of a gleeful 
ind malicious imp. In self-composed moods, in company at the 
fireside, we barely allow such thoughts to trouble us; but should 
we hear that same laughter in the darkness, alone, ringing out in 
an empty street—then, perhaps, we might feel very differently. 

This kinship of the macabre and the comic has been understood 
and exploited by innumerable writers for the stage. De Quincey, 
in a well-known essay demonstrated how Shakespeare had applied 
the principle in the knocking on the gate in Macheth ; and if, for 
some of us, the terrors of Macheth seem a little faded, we can find 
instances even more striking in the scenes of madness in King Lear 
and Hamlet. Even in the humblec walks of the drama—even, 
indeed, in certain American films—we may discern the same inter- 
twining of the two themes. How much of the humour of the 
Marx Brothers, for instance, results from a close approach to the 
macabre ? How much of the terror of Spencer Tracy’s Mr. Hyde 
was produced by the almost comic grotesquerie of his make-up ? 
These, surely, are examples enough to prove that De Quincey’s 
principle is no highbrow fad But we may look for instances less 
recondite even than these ; and they are to be found in the most 
popular of all popular drama—in the pantomime and the circus 


Traditionally the clown is a Pagliacci, whose jesting is but a 
fagade for the eternal melancholy of his soul—a kind of Byron of 
the sawdust, his legend enshrined in such slogans as “ Laughing 
Through the Tears * and “ The Show Must Go On.” In actual fact 
this portrait is particularly misleading. Many clowns and comedians 
are almost unbearably jolly, even in private life ; and if they, too, 
have their moments of Weltschmerz, which of us, after all, has not ? 
In another sense, moreover, the Pagliacci legend seems to miss the 
point ; for what is most disconcerting about the funny men of the 
pantomime and the circus is not that they are fundamentally tragic, 
but that they are fundamentally a little frightening. 

As a child, when I was first taken to the circus, I was frankly 
terrified of the clowns. Horrible, coarse men they seemed, with 
their weirdly painted and powdered faces, tumbling in the sawdust, 


playing shabby tricks on each other, slopping whitewash about, 
breaking eggs into people’s hats. Sitting there in the front row, I 
was horrified. I had no idea what they might not do next. I 
cowered nervously away when they threatened to come near me; 
and when they asked for a boy or girl assistant, | was appalled. 
The thought ‘of actually having to touch them. . . .!) When 
someone else was chosen, I was vastly relieved ; in my conceit I 
had imagined all along that it would have to be myself. Only when 
the clowns’ turn was over, and the wild beasts came on, was I able 
to settle back in my seat and forget how frightened I had been. 


It was exactly the same at the pantomime. Here, again, the 
really terrifying things were not the witch and the villain, but the 
dame and the pantomime horse. The huge dame, with her bluff 
masculine gestures, seemed dangerously alien from the normal frame 
of things—like some enormous bloated puppet—and the pantomime 
horse was as frightening, at that time, as the monstrous figures 
of West African masked dancers, however comic in intention they 
may be. On one occasion, indeed, I screamed so much that I had 
to be taken home ; and although, as time went by, the grotesquerie 
of the clowns and comics came merely to be an extra spice for their 
fun, even now at a Christmas pantomime I feel no great surprise 
when, somewhere in the darkness of the auditorium, a child suddenly 
begins to cry. 

All these thoughts and memories came crowding back as I sat 
watching the pantomime in Broadmoor. I looked up at the garishly 
painted comics on the stage, to realise all at once how fully they 
embodied all my childhood fears. For these clowns really had 
crossed the borderline of sanity; in their case all the fragile con- 
ventions which the normal clown only jestingly defies really had, 
for a moment, collapsed. The fat dame, the village idiot, the comic 
ne’er-do-well-——all these stage zanies had been, and in the eyes 
of the world still were, criminal lunatics. More than half the people 
on the stage were convicted murderers. That tall, scrawny 
principal girl, perhaps, had poisoned her husband; the man who 
played the pantomime dog was possibly a strangler ; the handsome, 
fastidious, young pianist, I was told, had shot dead three of his 
friends. 

For a moment the whole performance seemed ugly and horrible, 
and the laughter of the children in the audience, enjoying 
it so hugely, seemed harsh, silly and superficial. But only for a 
moment. For in the next instant I saw that it was I whose attitude 
all along had been silly and superficial. In fact there was nothing 
horrible or ugly about the Broadmoor pantomime ; for many of 
the performers it was a sign of recovery, a sign that they might 
soon return to the outer world. These madmen were madmen no 
longer ; the mere fact that they were able to ape the clown’s 
madness showed that they were really sane. It was a strange way 
to return to sanity—amid the topsy-turvy conventions of panto- 
mime, men dressed as middle-aged women, girls inadequately 
disguised as boys—and yet even the crazy world of the circus and 
the pantomime, with all its hackneyed, well-loved absurdity, was 
a world to be envied by those within the walls of Broadmoor. 
Only the insane are totally devoid of humour. 


The irony, then, seemed self-explanatory and complete; and 
it was tinged, too, with a certain pathos—if only in the staleness 
of remembered jokes and the shabbiness of clothes long unused. 
I had ceased now to shudder at the grimness of the situation, or 
to smile at its absurdity ; and then, at last, I realised how apt was 
the pantomime being enacted. Someone, perhaps with a taste for 
allegory, had hit upon Beauty and the Beast, In that story, the 
beast is a dangerous monster, who is treated almost everywhere 
with hatred, ridicule or fear. Only when he can light a spark of 
love and sympathy in some other person does the monster turn 
back again into a prince. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE philosopher should be as indifferent to material mis- 

fortune as Diogenes, the son of Hicesias. His self-sufficiency 

should be so robust as to render him independent of all con- 
ventions : he should have trained himself to a degree of askesis, 
which would enable him to ignore all but the most natural needs ; 
and he should be utterly immune to mundane self-consciousness. 
Thus equipped and conditioned he should confront with impavid 
eyes the loss by theft or fire of all his possessions and accept the 
ruin of the apparatus of his life without a single wince. Since after 
all the sudden disappearance of one’s material belongings is an 
inconvenience rather than a disaster it should leave behind it no 
wake of indignation, suffering or remorse. The philosopher should 
be able to assess any momentary embarrassment by comparing it 
to such more lasting misfortunes as bereavement, ill-health or the 
loss of personal repute. What matters it if for a few weeks he be 
deprived of his dinner-jacket, his three suits, his sponges and his 
shoes ? These objects are eventually replaceable and need leave 
no slur behind. Yet such is our dependence upon our personal 
possessions, such our embarrassment at being placed in a false or 
ungainly position, that the sudden removal of our apparel creates 
a troubled state of mind. A man I know was on Thursday night 
despoiled by some slinking marauder of the two suit-cases with 
which he was about to travel on his summer holiday. He is a 
resolute and eupeptic man, endowed with a good war record and 
no very acute sense of possession. Yet the loss of his luggage did 
not arouse in him a Diogenic mood ; on the contrary, he became 
both bewildered and enraged. It was not so much the material loss 
that distressed him ; it was rather that he was outraged by the anti- 
social conduct of the thief, angered by a feeling of wastage and 
embarrassed by the fact that during the sixteen days of his 
holiday he would be obliged to walk upon the earth inade- 
quately clothed. 

* * * * 

In my endeavours to solace his distress I pointed out to him that 
this misfortune, irritating though it might seem, was not a spiritual, 
intellectual or emotional disaster, but merely a transitory material 
deprivation. Two suit-cases, I argued, were after all no more than 
two pieces of thing. In six months from today, I pleaded, he would 
have forgotten the whole episode ; it would leave no scar upon his 
soul. It might well be that the ancient travelling suit in which he 
was arrayed, and which in fact was all that remained of his ward- 
robe, was ill-adapted to the varied diversions in which, during his 
holiday, he had hoped to indulge. Yet he would recall (since he 
was a scholarly man) that the cynic of Sinope had preached in 
such matters the doctrine of anaideia, or shamelessness, and that 
to worry about how one was dressed in public was a preoccupation 
unworthy of man’s unconquerable mind. He remained uncom- 
forted by these assurances. Angered by the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, perplexed by the problem of replenishing his ward- 
robe at Portree or Tarbert, embarrassed by the prospect of his 
personal appearance during the coming sixteen days and nights, it 
was in a mood of flustered indignation that he climbed into the 
midnight train. “ How absurd,” I said to myself, “how actually 
undignified, that a man of character and intelligence should be dis- 
concerted by so trivial an inconvenience! ” But even as I said these 
words the finger of memory laid a cold touch upon my conscience 
Had I not also, in the past, been similarly flustered by such 
occurrences ? 

* * 7 7 

There was the occasion when, travelling third class from Frank- 
furt to Turin, I sat upon my spectacles. With the careless rapture 
of youth I had omitted to bring with me either a spare pair or 
my prescription. Without my spectacles I am unable to read a 
single word or even to distinguish with any accuracy the cold tap 
from the hot. It would be many days before I could obtain, even 
by telegraphing urgently, new spectacles from London. My heart 


sank within me, and the scalding tears flooded my sightless eyes, 
With the assistance of a pipe-cleaner, I was able to construct a 
breakdown apparatus, by which the two halves of my spectacles 
were united by a precarious bridge. It was not a successful device, 
since the two lenses hung on to the pipe-cleaner at a false angle, 
thereby blurring my vision, and next morning, while walking under 
the arcades of Turin, I was jolted by a passer-by, the two halves 
of my spectacles swung apart and one of the lenses smashed upon 
the pavement. For four further days, eyeless in Gaza, I nursed 
my misery. I cannot pretend that this deprivation has left no scar 
upon my soul ; to this day I recall the arcades of Turin with marked 
distaste. It could be contended that my distress on that occasion 
was caused, not by any material loss, but by the deprivation of a 
natural need ; it is a sad thing for any traveller, however perfect 
his askesis, to be suddenly deprived of sight. Yet the fact remains 
that, although it is some forty years since the Turin episode occurred, 
the recollection of my misery is still accompanied by feelings of 
pain. One does not, I fear, forget these misfortunes. 
* * . * 


Greater anguish even is aroused within me when I recall an 
experience which assailed me in Corfu in the year 1924. I had for 
many months been engaged upon a book dealing with the last 
years of Byron’s life, and had been out to Athens and Missolonghi 
in search of local colour and material. I had accumulated a large 
number of notes, and when, on my return journey, | boarded a 
Lloyd Triestino boat at the Piraeus, | looked forward to three 
uninterrupted days at sea during which I hoped to boil down my 
notes into chapter form. It was a most comfortable boat, and I 
was given an excellent cabin to myself After leaving the Gulf of 
Corinth, the steamer stopped for an hour or so in the harbour of 
Corfu. Having visited that island on previous occasions, I decided 
that I should not go on shore, but that I should remain in my 
cabin and work in calm and quiet. Unfortunately, some officious 
friend in Athens had telegraphed to a cousin of his in Corfu asking 
him to board the steamer and offer me the hospitality of the town. 
My happy labours were interrupted by a tap on the door and the 
smiling face of an eager Corfiote. It was impossible without causing 
offence to reject his ministrations, and with rage in my heart I 
accompanied him on land, leaving my precious papers scattered 
upon the cabin floor. He drove me in a one-horse shay up to the 
battery, stilling my anxious enquiries by repeated and convinced 
assurances that we had several hours to spare. We sat there, look- 
ing down upon the Toteninsel, while he described to me how superb 
had been his courage and how acute his prowess on the day when 
Mussolini bombarded the island. When, in acute steamer-fuss, 
I urged our return, he answered that the afternoon was all too 
young. Yet when, on my insistence, we started to drive back to 
the harbour, we observed, on turning the high corner, the Lloyd 
Triestino well out to sea on her way to Brindisi. For three days 
and nights I was stranded on the island; my relations with my 
Corfiote guide had been strained to breaking point ; I could obtain 
nothing to read ; | hung miserably about the Esplanade, gazing with 
loathing at the statue of Sir Frederick Adam. 


* + * o 


I do not pretend that I have forgotten this episode. Even though 
I eventually recovered my possessions and my papers, the very 
thought of that marooning brings a stab of angered pain. In the 
end I crossed to Italy in a small and verminous Greek steamer : as 
a final humiliation, the Brindisi officials insisted upon my being 
crudely vaccinated before they would allow me to land. No, it is 
not the loss of material possessions which on such occasions fills 
one with flustered despair. It is not even the reminder that human 
beings can be inept, unpunctual, intrusive or malignant. It is not 
the sense of personal incompetence. It is the angered thought that 
one has been cheated of thirty-six hours of activity; it is the 
waste of precious, precious time. 
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THEATRE 
(Vaudev ille.) 


Tuts intelligent melodrama revives well. The sly, cruel tricks with 
which Manningham sets out to undermine first his wife’s belief in 
her own sanity and, later, that sanity itself make excellent theatre ; 
the dreary house in Pimlico has an atmosphere charged with oppres- 
sion and suspense ; and the tell-tale dimming of the gaslight, which 
indicates mysterious goings-on upstairs, is a capital device. By 
the end of the first act we are more than ready for the appearance 
of Mr. Rough, representing—stolid yet resourceful, benign yet 
relentless—the forces of law and order. We feel sorry for Mrs. 
Manningham, we strongly disapprove of her husband, and we 
are relieved to know that there is a detective in the house. 

But the art of putting two and two together on the stage—an 
exhibition of which now follows-——depends for its success on not 
allowing the audience to see that they make four before the actors 
do; and here Mr. Hamilton’s skill fails him for a time, and, though 
we make allowances for the lady being very stupid and the detective 
very circumlocutory, we cannot help wishing that he would come 
to the point, and she would see what it is, a good deal more 
expeditiously than either does. However, very soon the beastly 
Mr. Manningham is back on the stage, Mr. Rough has made him- 
self (we cannot but feel) dangerously scarce, and the poor rabbit 
is once more under the spell of the snake. But not for long. 
Mr. Rough pops up again. ‘“ My men are in the house,” he says, 
and in no time at all Mr. Manningham has been trussed up in a 
very perfunctory and inexpert way by two of the most bogus- 
looking policemen you ever saw (the producer really ought to over- 
haul this scene) and Mrs. Manningham is taking on him a rather 
over-theatrical revenge 

It all makes a very enjoyable evening, though the acting could 
be bettered. I would not change Mr George Merritt's cosy, ursine 
fairy godfather of a detective. but Miss Rosamund John, though 
she acts with great accomplishment, somehow fails to make Mrs. 
Manningham’s desperate plight as moving as it might be. Perhaps 
this is partly Mr. Robert Newton’s fault. There should be some- 
thing eerie—a flicker, perhaps, of the dreadful mania from which 
we are told he suffers—about Mr. Manningham ; Mr. Newton shows 
us only a cunning, brutish tyrant, a slow, deliberate, almost 
mechanical monster. His strong performance serves very well, 
but I think there is more in the part than appears from his inter- 
pretation. PETER FLEMING. 


« Gaslight.” By Patrick Hamilton. 


CINEMA 


“Three Husbands.” (New Gallery.) 
Pavilion.) Winchester °73.” 


« Montana.” 
(Odeon.) 





(I ondon 


Three Husbands is the less adroitly written answer to that excellent 
film A Letter to Three Wives. In this instance Mr. Emlyn Williams, 
a bachelor gay, having died of a heart attack, bequeaths to his 
three best friends three letters in which he confesses he has had 
an affair with each of their wives. This is not true as well, all things 
considered, as being a poor joke. The fact that these bombshells 
burst on the day of his funeral, a funeral which no one seems to 
have attended and about which no one is in the least sad, makes the 
ensuing marital show-downs vaguely unpleasant. The flashbacks, 
showing Mr. Williams mischievously but innocently philandering 
with the ladies concerned, thus planting seeds of mistrust which will 
eventually flourish in their husbands’ minds, are not particularly 
pleasing either, for the situations are fairly obvious and the dialogue 
so natural—by which I mean everybody talks at once—as to be 
largely incomprehensible. The husbands, Messrs. Howard da Silva, 
Shepperd Strudwick and Robert Karnes, and the wives, the Misses 
Eve Arden, Ruth Warwick and Vanessa Brown, are not asked to 
extend themselves histrionically in any direction, and Mr. Williams, 
as the playboy he should never be, has little to do but raise a 
guizzical eyebrow. A disappointing film. 


* * * * 


In the Moptana of 1879 Mr. Errol Flynn sets out to prove that 
Sheep may safely graze on the same pastures as cattle and that 
the bullock can lie down with the lamb without harm to either. Miss 
Alexis Smith, a fiery cattle baroness, assures Mr. Flynn that not 
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only is he wrong but that she will, personally, shoot him and every 
one of his sheep if they so much as set foot on her territory. The 
ensuing battle, consisting of ruses, kisses and shots, takes place to 
the accompaniment of vociferous moos and baas, to sweeping 
streams of brown from one direction and bobbling streams of 
white from the other. Though the film follows the accustomed 
lines of westerns, and though neither Mr. Flynn nor Miss Smith is 
anything out of the ordinary, the advent of sheep in a picture of 
this kind is so unusual that one can scarce refrain from feeling 
refreshed. They speak their dialogue so convincingly. 


* * 7 * 


In 1873 the Winchester rifle, model 73, was introduced to the 
Wild West, and any plainsman or hunter who valued his scalp 
desired above all else to own one. Made by hand, the rifles varied 
in accuracy and power, and Winchester ’73 is the tale of one perfec 
specimen and of the men who owned it. It is a lively film beauti- 
fully directed by Mr. Anthony Mann and intell.gently written by 
Messrs. Robert Richards and Borden Chase; in fact, for almost 
the first time in my life I believed in_the existence of those tough 
quick-on-the-trigger characters who, seems, had no otner jobs 
but to murder one another. Mr. James Stewart as an avenger, 
Mr. Stephen McNally as a thief, Mr. Charles Drake as a coward 
and Mr. Dan Duryea as an unbelievably terrifying killer act 
superbly, and even the hackneyed part of the blonde floosie springs 
into life in the charge of Miss Shelley Winters. This is an exciting, 
well constructed film, and, in spite of there being practically nobody 
left alive at the end, I enjoyed every minute. | ViIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 

“ENDLESS yearning, longing, the bliss and the wretchedness of 
love ; world, power, fame, honour, chivalry, loyalty and friendship 
all blown away like an insubstantial dream; one thing alone left 
living—longing, longing unquenchable, a yearning, a hunger, a 
languishing forever renewing itself; one sole redemption—death, 
surcease, a sleep without awakening.” So Wagner described his own 
Tristan und Isolde, which had come between him and _ his 
“ Siegfried . . . a realm more consonant with my mood, the realm 
of melancholy.” The work which hovered in his mind at the same 
time as Tristan, but was never to be written, was the Indian (that 
is to say, Buddhistic) drama of The Victors. We have, nevertheless, 
all of the Buddhistic philosophy of life that is susceptible of 
dramatic treatment in Tristan itself, where action is cut to the 
minimum ; life itself reduced to desire which can of its essence, 
never be satisfied; and forgetfulness, non-existence, “ surcease,” 
Nirvana (Wagner uses the word himself) is envisaged as the highest, 
indeed the only, good. 

The same ideas of predestination and of the intrinsic evil of 
material existence, which paradoxically spurred the Calvinists of 
Switzerland and Scotland to unremitting and ever more successful 
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activity in the improbable worlds of banking and commerce, 
generated in Wagner a music of unprecedented vital energy and 
Juxuriance. Even the seasoned Wagnerian veteran is struck afresh 
on each hearing by the inexhaustible ocean of musical invention in 
this score, each act of which contains as much purely musical 
“thinking” as any ordinary programme of symphonic music in 
the concert-hall. Coleridge’s “ nimiety “—the quality of excessive- 
ness which he found characteristic of much German art—is indeed 
there, but, though it may qualify our interest in the characters, it 
does not touch our admiration, our stupor, at the musical achieve- 
ment. 

The orchestra 1s the protagonist, and at Covent Garden, under 
Dr. Rankl, it sometimes played its part with exaggerated emphasis 
and too little consideration for those (after all considerable) partners, 
the singers. This would have mattered less if the quality of the 
orchestral playing had been better. As it was, there were moments 
even when the orchestra has the field to itself (as at the beginning 
of Act 2), which showed’.a distressing poverty and uncertainty. 
Kirsten Flagstad is never Isolde to me. The fact that her magnificent 
voice can comfortably ride over Wagner's orchestra, and that she is 
physically and musically mistress of Isolde’s notes, is nowadays 
sufficient for us to accept what is, in any case, an unfailingly intelli- 
gent and musicianly performance as a great interpretation of the 
part. But she lacks all Isolde’s Irish characteristics ; her brooding 
resentment, the mercurial changes of mood, the sudden flaming 
anger and the transfigured ecstasy of her passion are outside her 
powers of dramatic expression and in direct opposition to the 
character of her voice. Set Svanholm, plainly tired after his 
herculean vocal exertions of these last weeks, and in any case not 
well cast as Tristan, nevertheless gave a very creditable performance ; 
and Constance Shacklock’s Brangdine, though unsteady, was a 
careful and thoughtful interpretation. Most happily cast were Paul 
Schoeffler as Kurwenal and Norman Walker as Mark, both of whom 
were at ease in their roles and brought mature experience as well 
as fine voices to their interpretation. 

* . ® . 

The week-end concerts in the quadrangle-garden of the Victoria 

and Albert Museum are well worth visiting. © MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


PossiBLy interest in James Joyce the man has been heightened by 
the very success of his personal policy of “silence, exile and 
cunning.” But whatever the reason the interest exists. If Joyce by 
his retiring life in Paris unwittingly incited curiosity about his 
personal characteristics and behaviour, then that curiosity had better 
be satisfied, as far as it can be after his death, if only to clear the 
ground for the incomparably more important study of his work. 
For normal human beings the James Joyce Exhibition, which has 
been brought over from Paris and is now at the headquarters of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts in Dover Street, should be enough 
for the time being. Some of the photographs relevant to his life 





“The Spectator,” July 6th, 1850 
THE DEATH OF PEEL 


PEEL constructed a party for the special purpose of teaching 
the “conservative” genius of English statesmanship how to 
reconcile itself to advancing opinions—how to consult the 
wishes of the people generously, how to combine the growth of 
the nation with the maintenance of its institutions, how to 
forfend the encroachments of democracy by anticipating its just 
and inevitable wants; and that policy is now stamped upon 
the statesmanship of the country. In his last speech, delivered 
on the very morning of his fatal accident, he applauded the 
Whig Premier, who had ousted him from office, for having 
pursued at home a “liberal and conservative policy “— 
precisely the key to his own conduct. Among modern 

s singular for the completeness of the 
political change in himself. It may teach those who desire to 
emulate him, that it is never too late to learn; that courage 
and that the candour which revises the convictions of 


Statesmen his Career 


iS Sate 
youth and dictates an altered course will survive the hasty 
misconstruction of the day if it be steadfast in its purpose ; that 
a public policy suggested by close observation, based upon 
facts, and supported by the sanction of the nation, is irresistible. 








in Dublin before 1904 are extraordinarily revealing, and since he 
spent the rest of his life writing about this period it is likely to be of 
more interest to genuine students of his work than all the rest of 
the exhibition. But some of the manuscripts displayed, and above 
all the fantastically scored and amended originals and proof sheets 
of Finnegans Wake, are a valuable guide to Joyce's intentions and 
methods——so valuable that they invite a fuller analysis than is 
possible while the material reposes in glass cases. As to the rest— 
death mask, miscellaneous portraits, waistcoat, second-best walking 
stick and so on—it reveals something but it is of no great importance. 
Presumably these items, like the maps of Dublin and elaborate 
charts showing writers who influenced Joyce and who were 
influenced by him, are things that no exhibition would be complete 
without. 

But there is more to this occasion than mere piety. The Institute 
of Contemporary Arts has shown a great deal of imagination and 
enterprise in arranging a series of talks and recitals at which the 
main emphasis has been on Joyce's work, and these, held in the 
same room as the exhibition itself, have made the dry bones live. 
This was above all true of the readings given last week by Esme 
Percy, Veronica Turleigh and L. A. G. Strong. The study of Joyce 
really has yielded results when his words can be recited with so 
much sensitivity to the music not only of sound but of ideas. Mr. 
Percy, in his reading from A Portrait of the Artist and Dubliners, by 
sheer intelligence, combined with a superlative technique of speak- 
ing, caught all the knowledge, the doubts, the brilliance and the 
Pateresque fastidiousness of a great artist on the brink of a major 
experiment. Miss Turleigh also brought a remarkable intelligence 
and sympathy to the more difficult readings from Finnegans Wake. 
It is almost impossible to avoid the occasional slip of the tongue 
in these passages, but it would have taken the most delicately 
educated ear to find more than three or four in Miss Turleigh’s 
reading, and although there was not quite enough variety of tone 
in her rendering of the overwhelming final cadence of Finnegans 
Wake het demonstration of its beauty was convincing. Mr. Strong, 
who had a big part in the organisation of this recital, did not go far 
beyond the better known passages of Joycean prose and poetry. He 
also gave himself the easy but delightful task of reading one of the 
many richly comic passages from Ulysses, and demonstrated—in the 
atmosphere of solemn piety which the exhibition inspires it probably 
needed demonstrating——that Joyce was above all a humorous writer 
and Ulysses a comic masterpiece. 

a * * * 


The exhibition continues until July 12th, and there is to be a 
recital of Joyce's poems, set to music by Arnold Bax, John Ireland, 
E. J. Moeran and others, on Tuesday, July 11th. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 


Words for Singing 


THERE was a bird all summer sang, 

winging its five white notes. 

There was a bird all summer long 

singing the one bright song away, 
la ti la fe ray. 


It sang in the hawthorn and the briar. 
winging its five white notes, 
jt sang in the meadow and the mere, 
singing the one bright song away, 

la ti la fe ray. 


It sang last night as never before, 

winging its five white notes: 

we shall never hear it more 

singing the one bright song away, 
la ti la fe ray. 


For the summer has come and gone away 
winging its five white notes: 
we shall never again see the bleaching hay 
or hear the bird of yesterday 
singing the one bright song away, 
la ti la fe ray. 
JAMES KIRKUP 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 25 


Report by Marghanita Laski 


(Competitors were asked to produce a“ Woman's Hour” for the 
Third Programme consisting of a scheme of six items, modelled 
on the “ Woman's Hour” now appearing in the Light Programme.) 


| had anticipated that entries for the competition would fall into 
three groups: (a) straightforward skits combining what humour 
there is in Women’s Hour with what humour there ts in Intellectual 
Women ; (b) serious attempts to compose a programme for Intel- 
lectual Women as they probably are; (c) serious attempts to 
compose a programme for Intellectual Women as I often like to 
think they are——witty. informed and deeply and _ intelligently 
interested in food, clothes and travel. There were no entries under 
(c). There were very few entries under (b), and many of these 
failed by under-estimating the quality of the present Woman's 
Hour : most of the items they suggested could well have found a 
place there. Such was Hermione Milne’s list, which included “ The 
miniature garden ; a recipe for home-brewed wine ; description of 
an embroidery exhibition ; a talk on a musical festival ; a centenary 
talk; and a notable person talking on a subject of their own 
choice *—an excellent set, but not specifically Third Programme 
The same could be said for Ethel M) Kennedy's “ Do You Keep a 
Diary ? ” and EF. Bedwell’s suggestion of a talk by James Laver on 
“M. Dior and the Sense of Tradition.” Other interesting pro- 
grammes in this category failed because their main items were of 
general rather than specifically feminine interest like Mrs. E. E 
Schofield’s “ Delius —the Man and His Music” and Miss D. Rose’s 
talk on “ The Philosophy of Ballet.’ 

And now for the funny ones, and oh dear and oh dear. Nearly 
all these entries assumed that Intellectual Women are interested in 
with special reference to infant psychology; (b) ancient 
(c) abstruse and foreign literature, and apparently took it 
for granted that all these things are funny in themselves. I can't 
tell vou how tired I grew of suggestions —I name no names—for 
talks on eighteenth-century baby-diapers, Chaldean dietetics, Eliza- 
bethan medlevs on the Sackbut, Proust for the seven-year-old, and 
Something by Edith Sitwell. (No one thought of contrasting one 
of these esotericisms with such a series as “ First Steps in House- 
work: No. 1. The Use of the Duster.”) Two oddments I thought 
really funny, however, were B. Lawrence’s “ The Lesser Known 
Delicacies of Foitnum and Mason” and R. A. Hasting’s “ Keeping 
a Piz: No. 11 in our Indoor Hobbies Series.” 

1 recommend that the prize be divided between Cecilia Buxton 
for the best funny entry with a really fetching air of verisimilitude 
ind “ Ape“ (name and address, please) for the best serious one. 
I highly commend W. J. Carson and Mrs. Lucas, both in the latter 
caiegory, and should like to mention an attractive item from Cecil 
Williams’s entry—the Dean of Durham on “ Clerical Characters 
from. the Novels of Jane Ausien.” 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
(CECILIA Bi XTON) 
WOMAN'S HOUR 


Barbara Ward 


Introduced by 


Personal Problems” Lord David Cecil brings a word of hope to 
solipsists 

Audrey Withers, Editor of Vogue 

Age of Fourteen”: Ivy Compton-Burnett 


twelve talks. This week: “Clear 


Take off those glasses,” by 
“The Id in boys before the 
gives the third tn 
thinking in the two-year-old.” 
The Approach to the Kitchen: “The egg and I,” by Edith Sitwell. 
“The Use of Leisure in the Lower Income-Groups:” Beryl Murgatroyd, 


her series of 
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an usherette, discusses “ Saturday Night at the Palais.” 
Serial: “ L'Invitee,” by Simone de Beauvoir. Read in Freach by 
Pamela Stirling. 
{APEe) 

1. The First Weeks in Chambers. Talk by 
called to the Bar, dealing with the attitude of men colleagues 
towards her, the attitude of her clerk, of solicitors and their clerks, 

Il. / Live in the World of Music. Talk by Michal Hambourg, 
pianist, describing how she approaches a work she is to perform 


4 woman recently 


Il. Projecting a Novel. Discussion between Stevie Smith and 
Goronwy Rees 

IV. Talking to Prisoners, Reminiscences of Margery Fry. 

V. Modelling in Clay. Talk by Betty Rea, sculptor, about 
teaching amateurs to model, with emphasis on their choice of 


subjects Alternative title: No Scotty Dogs Allowed 
VI. Occupational Disease: Inattention in Husbands. Talk by 
a Psychiatrist on how wives should meet near-deafness in husbands. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 


(W. J. Carson) 


1. Rose Macaulay and Ivy Compton-Burnett, will discuss “ How 


and why we became novelists.” 


2. To-day’s guest: Dame Sybil Thorndike will speak of “ Ths 
Women of Shakespeare.” 
3. “Pains and pleasure (if any) of modern shopping.” A little 


friendly argument between Joyce Grenfell and Jeanne de Casalis. 
4. Types of modern women—presented by Ruth Draper. 
5. Violet Carson in old English folk-songs at the piano. 
6. The feminine view of contemporary verse. Some selections 
made and read by:—Edith Evans and Flora Robson. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 27 
Set by Peter King 


When Hamlet was performed in its natural setting at Elsinore, 
an insensitive spectator was annoyed by the noise of swallows and 
steamships. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a 
criticism (in not more than 200 words) of a marred performance 
of one of the following : Charley’s Aunt at Oxford, Macbeth at 
Glamis Castle, The Lady's Not for Burning at Chipping Campden, 
Or a Ruritanian Musical somewhere in Central Europe. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than July 14th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 21st. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Enugu Riots 


Sin.—lIt is curious that while the recently published report of the com- 
mission which enquired into the riots in Nigeria attracted considerable 
attention, its most significant passage has apparently gone unremarked. 
The Chief Commissioner of the area, apprehending a breach of the 
peace, wished certain explosives stored at one of the mines to be removed. 
He sent a number of armed police to protect both the stores and the 
process of removing the explosives. There must have been a con- 
siderable quantity of them, for there was a long delay due to lack of 
sufficient Jabour and transport to take them away After the police 
and a large body of strikers had been hanging about for some hours, a 
situation arose in which the police fired upon the miners. The com- 
mission is of opinion that the miners believed that the removal of the 
explosives might prejudice their case. 

The report suggests that the Labour Officer should have been sent 
for to reassure the miners. The latter can have had one of two reasons 
for objecting to the removal of the explosives, either that they wished 
to continue working normally in the mine or that they contemplated 
using them for some illegal purpose. At that time the miners were 
on strike, and the last thing which they then wished to do was to continue 
working in the miné. One is therefore driven to the conclusion that 
they objected to the removal of the explosives because they wished 
to use them, or to be able to threaten to use them, for some illegal 
purpose. This can only have been the destruction of life or property 
by some extremely violent means ; that is to say, they wished to be in 
& position to blow something up. It may be remarked in passing that 
it is difficult to see how the Labour Officer, however silver-tongued, 
could have convinced them that such a plan would not be prejudiced 
by the removal of the explosive available. The most important point 
is. however, that the commission apparently accepted as part of the 
“normal negotiating machinery” the use—or the threat of the use— 
of high explosive in large quantities. 


This acceptance has aroused no public comment whatsoever. It must 
therefore be assumed that it has public approval. This has not always 
been the case. In less enlightened days Mary Queen of Scots incurred 
considerable opprobrium from the suspicion that she had liquidated her 
husband, Darnley, by the use of similar negotiating machinery. Privi- 
Jeges denied to her are, apparently, accorded without hesitation to the 
trades unionists of Nigeria, worthless though the commission considered 
their leaders to be.—Yours faithfully, F. W. GorDON-COLLARD. 

Blairmore, Glass, by Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 


What is the Schuman Plan? 


Sirn.—No observant student of international affairs could possibly fail 
f© notice that this question, asked in your issue of June 30th, has still 
to be answered. Whilst the passionate “high authority” controversy 
continues, the now published French proposals defining the authority's 
vims do not indicate how a working machinery promoting and 
glabilising producer-consumer relationship will be established. Consumers 
could hardly be satisfactorily protected in matters of price unless they 
are given the opportunity to protect their own interests. Against such 
a colossal concentration of economic power, which must emerge from 
the pooling of the two Western European key-industries, the secondary 
industries and private and public transport—the main consumers of coal 
and iron—will be quite powerless 

Even if the “ high authority” should resist the temptation of abusing 
{ts tremendous economic power, the tendency towards economic statism, 
inherent in concentrations, is bound to provoke reaction on the 
part of the consumers. The “high authority ” will be confronted with 
defensive cartels under the “high authority” of national Governments 
Paradoxical as it sounds, it is not at all unlikely that the pooling of coal 
iron, though originating in the desire to expedite Western European 
jntegration, might well have the opposite effect—Yours faithfully, 

é0 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. LEON ZEIILIN, 


such 





Realities in Burma 


Sir I he ppened the other day to pick Up a copy of the Spectat r of 





June 6th, and noticed the letter from Maung Maung on “ Realities in 
Burma.” In his letter he says he “ would like to supply some of the 

issing facts on the Karen problem in Burm The tone of his letter 
js sO fair and moderate that | cannot help feeling that he does not realise 


several very important facts in the Karen 


supply 


fuiled t 


that he hus 
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THE EDITOR 


problem which go far to explain why the Karens are so slow to accept 
the offers made by the Burma Government, 

The Karen rising was originally the result of unprovoked attacks in 
two places on Karen Christians who had gathered together to celebrate 
the Christmas of 1948. In each instance units of the Burma army 
entered and threw bombs among the congregation during the Christmas 
service, and then set fire to the church, causing very heavy loss of life, 
Again, in February, 1949, the Karen National Defence Union, situated 
in the Ahlone quarter of Rangoon, surrendered their arms at the orders 
of the Burma Government The quarter was surrounded by guards, 
and at night fired upon and burned down, again with heavy loss of 
civilian life. At the time the Burmese Press accused the Karens of 
attacking the guards, but those living in Rangoon were well aware that 
this was not so, but that the bloodshed was the unprovoked action of 
irresponsible units of the Burma army. There have been other incidents 
of this kind, and although they may not have had the endorsement of 
any high authority, yet it is noteworthy that those responsible have 
never been removed from office nor penalised in any way. 

Again and again, moreover, when tension between the two races 
has lessened and bad feeling on the part of the Burmese populace has 
shown signs of dying down, the Burmese Press has published false 
accounts of Karen atrocities. The most glaring example was the very 
detailed account of the massacre at Pyu, which attributed to the Karen 
forces the burning and looting of the bazaar and the killing of many 
Indian women and children there, when in fact it was known to be 
the work of anti-Karen Communists. This misrepresentation rekindled 
hatred for the Karens among the Burmese, roused great indignation 
in the Indian community in Rangoon, and provoked deep resentment 
on the part of the Karens, together with a very natural distrust of offers 
of friendship from the Burma Government. So long as these false 
reports and accusations in the Press go unchecked by the Burma Govern- 
ment, it is not really surprising that the Karens are unwilling to believe 
in the good faith of the offers made to them, especially as on each 
occasion a preliminary condition has been that the Karen forces should 
surrender their arms before any discussion of terms can take place. 

If the Burma Government were willing to accept the offer of a 
United Nations Commission such as was sent to Indonesia and Kashmir, 
I believe the Karens would welcome the opportunity of discussing 
their problems with the Government of Burma under such auspices.— 
Yours, ete., AN ONLOOKER. 


Docked Tails 


I would beg a little space from you in order that I may answer 
Lord Dunsany’s challenge that no logical argument can be brought 
forward in favour of the docking of dogs’ tails. Apart from working 
greyhounds, foxhounds, collies, gun-dogs, hunt terriers, etc., the 
majority of household dogs are maintained either as ornaments or 
indulgencies. If people consider that a docked tail improves the 
aesthetic conformation of a dog that is maintained as an ornament, then 
surely the logical thing to do is to dock the dog’s tail. If a 
function is to be pleasing to the eye, then it would appear that any 
reasonable measure taken to assist that function is justified. 


SIR, 


dogs, 1.¢., 


ck g's 


Though I fully appreciate Lord Dunsany’s obvious concern for the 
well-being of beasts I would add that my experience as a veterinary 
surgeon convinces me that his concern is, in this particular matter, a 
trifle misguided. After seeing literally thousands of pet dogs whose 
condition of diseased, degraded, hideous and disgusting unloveliness 
arises, not from the execution of any barbarous rite, but rather from the 
sloth, ignorance and neglect of the so called dog-loving owners, | am 
quite convinced that almost any treatment is excusable provided a dog 
is kept in good bodily condition. The removal of a puppy's tail on the third 
day of its life as a concession to the rersonal taste of the owner would 
seem to me to be the merest triviality compared with the enormous 
amount of witless cruelty inflicted upon pet dogs through the unpardon- 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DENIS BRANAGAN 


Le ndon Stadiums Kennels, Hanworth Road, Sunbury, Middlesex 


able offences of ignorance and neglect 


Sir,— May I thank Lord Dunsany for his brilliantly witty and ar 
article A Barbarous Rite. All animals-lovers will feel grateful to him 
for his valiant championship of their faithful friends, the dogs, and may 
potent words do much to put a stop, on their behalf, to the 
senseless, needless cruelties he so powerfully describes | 


Yours faithfully, 
15 Winton Terrace, Edinburgh, 10 A. M. Finpia) 
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Art by Canal 


Sir,--May I applaud Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s graceful English and 
choice of theme. We forget that the quickest, safest way to bring 
pictures from Italy (say) to England was first not across Europe's 
country but by sea. The ports were fed by roads Roman in origin 
and perfect as wheel-ways. How did objects of art leave the main 
road for a remote Sacheverell Seat inland? I inform all—by canal 
Until the railways bought up and closed the canals, they operated every- 
where. 1 owned Houghton Mill, pronounced Hoeton (not as the Vulgar 
might say, Howton, after that peer). My cattle were still sold by “the 
foot,” and my strip of Ouse Canal in use 

Once | saw three lovely Ralian pictures, two Cromes and a Stark, 
in the forehead of a blunt-browed barge and my coughing miller 
helping, on their way to Hinchingbrooke-—Lord Sandwich’s home— 
Yours, OLIVER LOCKER-LAMPSON 

The Roval Automobile Club, S.W.1. 


Prison for Sex Offences 


Sir.-You have from time to time, almost alone amongst responsible 
editors, permitted attention to be called to the harsh and often brutal 
treatment given to homosexual people. This type of pogrom still con- 
tinues in spite of the recommendation by such a responsible body as 
1 Joint Committee of the B.M.A. and the Magistrates’ Association 
Recently at Nottingham Assizes eight men were sentenced, aged 18 to 
45. The youngest was given seven years. Is it any wonder our prisons are 
full? Even the minority which still advocates “ cure” for this age-old 
anomaly can hardly contend that it is likely to take place with a youth 
of 18 condemned for the next seven years to an exclusively male society 
Is no one ever going to take any action to prevent the untold misery 
which follows these wholesale prosecutions, and bring our law into line 
with that of other civilised countries which long ago abandoned this type 


Clearly judges cannot be trusted to administer the 


of witch-baiting 
existing law with any degree of humanity The trouble is that few 
people, except the mere handful who, for pornograpiic reasons, attend 
the public galleries of Assize Courts, really Know what is being done 
in their name.-- Yours, &c R. D. Reip 

8 Chamberlain Street, Wells, Somerset. 


A Little Flower-Book 


yin. Miss Sackville-West can probably date her manuscript book a little 
nore closely, for it was Dr. Thomas Burnet who described the post 


Diluvial world as a “rude lump” and confused heap,” terms much 
bandied about in the subsequent controversy over his Sacred Theory of 
Earth. The first edition in English was published in 1684.—Yours, &c., 


Ralph's Ride, Bracknell, Berks E.G. R. Tavtor 


Pity the Petroleum Officer 


Sir The high indignation of your R.P.O. champion seems to be built 
on air. on thin a Ihe Spectator. in its wisdom. disapproved of tts 
readers’ vindictiveness by awarding me the prize. My letter displayed 





no animus towards R.P.Os Indeed it offered them pleasant pastures 
in some service backwoods, far from the savage motorist. One anxiously 
this sudden peep at the official mind, there ts no humou: 


there after a Yours faithfully, G. | 
27 Repton A Gidea Park. Ess 


wonders if, fron 


ASSINDER 


« Thrillers ” 


Sir Mir. A. A. Milne makes the common error of describing detective 


novels as thriller Strictly speaking. the work of Miss Agatha 
Christie and others comes into a very different category Thrillers, in 
the Strict sense ire shockers Th /hiri Ptirte Sr py Is the ft st 
example that comes to mind.— Yours, &c SyDNtY Horirre 


10 The B ) kexvmouth. D ” 


Poor Richard 


Sire In 1803 the MS of Northanger Abb was sold to Mr. Richard 
Crosby The business proceeded no further, and in 1809 one of Jane 
Austen’s brothers secured the return of the MS for £10, the amount 
which Mr. Crosby had given for it. Evidently he had no idea that it was 
by the author of Pride and Prejud Perhaps the reference to a 
Richard who “had never been handsome” was Jane Austen's way of 
culling attention to this fact Yours faithfully P. R. P. Barker 


W ovlavington Vicarage, Ne Bridgew iter 


COUNTRY LIFE 


I supvose that the most beautiful wild flower in the English list is the 
wild rose, now in great splendour, yet there are, 1 think, few flowers 
about which less is generally known. Very few of the country people, 
such is my experience, distinguish between the dog-rose and the field- 
rose. The poets of Keats’ era called them both musk-rose, which 
neither is. Yet the other day I met a countrywoman who said that the 
cottage folk called the field-rose the tea-rose, a term we have apparently 
The dog-rose is perhaps lovelier than the 
but this year at 


stolen for our garden roses 
field-rose in habit—its sweeping curves—and in colour 
ts singularly slender 


any rate the field-rose has the larger flowers, and 


shoots have climbed higher up, almost as high as the honeysuckle 


which adorns the same hedge. The true musk-rose—Rosa moschata 
excels in bunches or trusses of flowers, which disperse their scent 
abroad (as many roses do not), grows to an inordinate size and has 


terrific thorns. 1 cut one down, to the ground last year; and now it is 
ten feet high, with a great number of shoots, many of them in full lowe: 
My bushes are of the so called grandiflora variety. The hips are more 


round, smaller and yellower than those of other wild species of rose 





More Birds 


Most living things in our island have their ups and downs, their numbers 
varying often greatly from year to year; but with our birds the ups 
of late years have been much more apparent than the downs. Quite a 
large number of species have been steadily increasing in numbers. Among 
these | would put the tree sparrow. Certainly in my neighbourhood it 
is very much commoner than it once was; and how much neater and 
more pleasing it is than the house sparrow (which perhaps is one of the 
very few species that is dwindling a little). The lesser spotted wood- 
pecker (which is rather smaller than a starling) is another increasing 
species in my neighbourhood. On: fine male with a. flaming red crest 
fell mysteriously wounded on a neighbour's lawn and another killed 
itself against the window of an isolated church. Apart from the 
reappearance of kites and avocets as breeding species some of the bigger 
birds have increased beyond precedent. 
of gull-like bird, with the fulmar petrel in the lead, the magpie and the 
In regard to some of these the lack of game-keepers 
is the negative cause; but why should such a rare bird as the black 
redstart become comparatively common in towns? It is lamented 
in some districts that the green plover is languishing, but I seldom 
saw so many nesting-places as recently in South-West Scotland, where 
rather surprisingly they were found almost cheek by jowl with curlew 


These include several species 


carrion crow, 


School Naturalists 


Among the several public schools that have made a name as homes of 
natural history are Gresham's School, Holt, and Bradfield College. The 
latter has just celebrated —in a very refreshing and original manner—its 
ind I liked the following lines in its most original play, A 
Midsummer-Day's Dream, where the May-time nightingales are said to 
“Combine with drumming snipe in the marshes and the redshanks’ 


pipe 


eentenary 


The Pang that flows down lazily beneath the Iron Bridge 
Through the old mill, the home of many a greedy trout 
Waiting to snap the crowded may-flies newly hatched 
The rare fritillary, silver washed, in Great House Woods ; 

Pasque Flower or Norfolk Plover on the Unhill Down ; 
The magte charm of these must always weave its spell 
Round Bradfield boys, who through them learn to love the 

English land.” 

It was on the Pang at Bradfield that I watched the best fisherman I ever 
knew —he was the village blacksmith —and heard a grasshopper warble 
imitate with singular accuracy the sound of his fishing reel. 


In the Garden 


\ great gardener in his new but rich nursery spoke with zeal of the value 

f grey foliage ; and as he walked round plucked a spray or two of statice 
ind various artemisias and carnations and what not, finally completing 
t bouquet of grey leaves and red flowers which, he argued, consented 
most agreeably to a mutual relation. The litthe bouquet was indeed 
It is this companionship of grey and red 

which lends attraction to the stiffness and rather crude magenta of the 


singularly pleasing in hue 


garden corn-cockle that botanists used to call agrostemma ; and makes 
lamb’s lug or hare’s ear or statice lanata, if you like, a most valuable 
plant tin a herbaceous border. I see that one enterprising Surrey village 
proposes, under the auspices of My Garden, to devote a whole marquee 
to tlower decoration, always popular at village shows 


W. Beacn THomas 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


ADY HESTER STANHOPE kept a milk-white horse in her 
stable in readiness for the Messiah, and was for ever 
scanning the mountain tops, impatiently but with confidence, 

for signs of his approach. Virginia Woolf thought that critics 
should emulate her. “Let us ask them,” she wrote in How It 
Strikes A Contemporary, “to follow her example; scan the 
horizon ; see the past in relation to the future; and so prepare 
the way for masterpieces to come.” How characteristic is the 
bizarre, the mildly malicious image! But, she might well herself 
have added, but, well, yes did her own critical activity 
follow the drift of her exhortation ? 

In the essays published in The Common Reader, The Death of 
the Moth, The Moment, and her latest and last collection,* 
Virginia Woolf was more concerned to work out her own salvation, 
with the mystic’s intense self-absorption in the immediacy of ex- 
perience, than to peer for putative Redeemers beyond the sky-line. 
Her essays are autobiography, not prophetic books. She saw the 
past—and in them she is usually looking at the past—in relation 
to herself, not to the future ; they are prolegomena to her own 
novels, not to the masterpieces of others. She is never the detached 
objective assessor, “ who Present, Past, and Future sees.” She 
is engaged ; she is emotionally involved in the books she writes 
about ; she is the creative artist alert for grist and not a scanner 
of distances and horizons. “It is the Keats, the Coleridge, the 
Lamb, the Flaubert, who get to the heart of the matter. It is in 
the toil and strife of creative writing that they have forced the 
door open and gone in ‘and told us what they have seen there.” 
So she comments in The Captain’s Death Bed, stabbing at the 
professorial Walter Raleigh She was commenting on herself. 

Certainly she read and pondered on and published her con- 
temporaries : could write A Letter to a Young Poet, flick a bull's- 
eye on to Forster or Conrad or Lawrence, dissect without mercy 
the dead tissue in Bennett or Wells or Galsworthy. But her critical 
essays, the secretion of her devouring delight in books, are mainly 
concerned with centuries earlier than her own, and to work through 
their corpus is like turning the pages of a highly selective history 
of English literature. Reading, in this new volume, begins with 
a picture of her in a library. “Here they all are; Homer and 
Euripides : Chaucer ; then Shakespeare ; and the Elizabethans, and 
following come the plays of the Restoration and so down 
to our own time, or very near it, Cowper, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth 
and the rest. I liked that room.” Read what you like. As a 
child she got that lesson from her father, Leslie Stephen, and in 
this new collection her delightful description of him en pantoufles 
defines it. ‘“ To read what one liked because one liked it, never 
to pretend to admire what one did not—that was his only lesson 
in the art of reading. To write in the fewest possible words, as 
clearly as possible, exactly what one meant—that was his only 
lesson in the art of writing. All the rest must be learnt for 
oneself.” 

So for herself she opens the door and goes in and tells us what 
she sees there. It is Goldsmith, in this volume. and Gilbert White, 
Crabbe and Marryat, Ruskin and James Woodforde. And perhaps 
her especial grace is that when she looks through the door she 
sees only the book and its author. The jungle of secondary authori- 
ties. commentaries and books about books might never exist: she 
eliminates them by her disregard: all she is concerned with is 
what the man wrote and what she feels about it. Her response 
to the originals is her own, untainted; and maybe that is why 
there speaks through these last essays an audible, living voice, un- 
muffled by the reverential hush which so often blankets a post- 
humous volume. She is reporting on.the insinuation of herself 
into another writer's mind. “ Influences,” thank goodness, have 
no pressing interest for her, and her reports never read, as much 
recent criticism does, like the begetting chapters of the Bible: 


* The Captain's Death Bed, and other Essays. (Hogarth Press. 10/6.) 


“The sons of Merari; Mahli and Mushi. The sons of Mahli; 
Eleazar and Kish. The son of George Eliot, Henry James.” 

Her netting of instants of intense subjective experience was, of 
course, conditioned by her impressionist’s view of experience as 
resolving itself into “ Life: London: this moment in June.” It 
seems, in fact, that the daughter of Leslie Stephen had also gone 
to school with Walter Pater. “ Examine for a moment,” she says 
when writing on modern fiction, “ an ordinary mind on an ordinary 
day. The mind receives a myriad impressions—trivial, fantastic, 
evanescent, or engraved with the sharpness of steel. From all 
sides they come, an incessant shower of innumerable atoms ; and 
as they fall, as they shape themselves into the life of Monday or 
Tuesday, the accent falls differently from of old.” But we have 
been here before with Pater. “Every moment some form grows 
perfect in hand or face ; some tone on the hills of the sea is choicer 
than the rest ;: some mood of passion or insight or intellectual excite- 
ment is irresistibly real and attractive to us—for that moment only. 
Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is the end.” No 
wonder that she who, as E. M. Forster wrote, worked in a storm 
of atoms and seconds, could say with approval of Sterne, “ There 
is, he seems to hint, no universal scale of values. A girl may be 
more interesting than a cathedral ; a dead donkey more instructive 
than a living philosopher. It is all a question of one’s point of 
view.” 

Such relativism is the natural result when the impressionist turns 
critic. And perhaps Virginia Woolf is at her best when she accepts 
the limitations of her method, refuses to generalise from her 
moments of passion and insight and intellectual experience to a 
universal scale of values, and ignores the dangerous dogma of Rémy 
de Gourmont: “ Eriger en lois ses impressions personelles, c'est le 
grand effort d'un homme s'il est sincére.” For it is precisely the 
graceful communication of her personal impressions, rather than 
any formal definition of critical principles, which places her 
occasional writing among the most agreeable of its kind. 

But the defects of subjective criticism are quirks and prejudice, 
and occasionally, there is no doubt, she wore blinkers. Her essay 
on Walter Raleigh in this volume is a masterpiece of imperfect 
sympathy. “ The only sting in it,” said George Meredith of her 
father’s style, “was an inoffensive humorous irony that now and 
then stole out for a roll over, like a furry cub.” On these occasions 
the daughter's irony bit like a vixen’s teeth. But the aesthetic of 
“Life: London: this moment in June” had no room for the 
historian of the Air Force who called Shakespeare Bill and Blake 
an inspired old bustard, and believed in “ blood feuds and the 
chase of wild beasts, and marriage by capture.” There is, in this 
volume, an essay called Life Itself, but the mountain only delivers 
a mouse—Parson Woodforde. 

She was more at ease, it is clear, with “ Life Itself” than with 
some of the facts of life. The letter called Memories of a Working 
Women's Guild (the final paper in this volume, though it was 
written in 1930) is a moving demonstration of her awareness that 
library windows have a restricted view. In her novels and, for 
example, Three Guineas, she communicated her horror and her 
agony at what she saw when she left the library behind her. The 
liberal Russian intellectuals of the nineteenth century—Herzen is 
an example—were known as “the conscience-stricken gentry.” 
That nerve was alive in Mrs. Woolf, and even in her critical work 
it was sometimes exposed. 

But such exposures mean Angst, self-questioning, dust and ashes ; 
a negative mood, quite alien to the essential spirit of her occasional 
writing, which is happiness, assurance, fulfilment in the act of 
reading and interpretation. “I liked that room.” And in that 
room it is pleasant to think of her, finally, content in serendipity— 
rambling around Evelyn, prodding the Elizabethan lumber, cata- 
loguing the lives of the obscure, and noting, with her magpie’s eye 
for detail, that as Marryat lay dying clove pinks and moss roses 
brightened the Captain's death-bed RONALD LEWIN. 
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Reviews 
Cricket History 


Gentlemen y. Players : 1806-1949. By Sir Pelham Warner, (Harrap 


218.) 


IN compiling a history of the Gentlemen and Players matches, Sir 
Pelham Warner has essayed a task which | should imagine was very 
much to his taste. He was the obvious choice for the job. His 
knowledge of the game, from the age of the top-hat to the jockey- 
cap of the present day, is both profound and extensive. Ever since 
the commencement of his first-class cricket career he has been 
familiar with the surroundings of the classic enclosure of Lord's 

so familiar, indeed, that it was said of him, in my time, that he 
knew every worm on the ground by its pet name. That may have 
been related merely as a tribute to those powers of observation 
which led to his inclusion in the small and select list of great 
captains. He was of the kid-glove school of captains rather than 
of the “ mailed fist” variety which since the days of M. A. Noble 
has become the vogue in Australia—and the game suffered little 


thereby 
In his introduction Sir Pelham makes more than one point which 
cannot fail to arouse controversy I do not think, for instance, 


that he will find many cricketers with a Knowledge of past and. 
present conditions who will agree with his suggestion that “ neither 
W. G. nor Shrewsbury were quite the equals on ‘ sticky wickets” of 
Hobbs, Sutcliffe. Hammond, Leyland, Compton, Hutton and 
Washbrook.” The virulent “sticky wickets” so common in the 
days of Grace and Shrewsbury have become few and far between 
since the prevalence of doped pitches. This undoubted fact—some- 
how or other—appears to have escaped the attention of Sir Pelham ; 
otherwise I think he might have conceded that the two redoubtable 
old warriors were at least the equal of their modern rivals 

I for one am prepared to forgive him for what I regard as a 
heretical suggestion, and I would even agree with his opinion of 
Jack Hobbs. The final Test Match at the Oval in 1926 influences 
ne here. That was indeed an unforgettable game—the first agreed 
to be plaved to a finish in England. Weather conditions for the 
first two days were all that could be desired, but rain so completely 
transformed matters that the third day's play and the fourth, which 
brought the match to an end with a victory—and the Ashes—to 
England, were fought out under bad wicket conditions. I was privi- 
leged to watch every ball bowled in that game. The pitch did not 
uppear to me unduly difficult until the effect of the roller had worn 
off : but that was soon, and Jack Hotbs together with Sutcliffe 
battled on for nearly three hours with conditions altogether in 
favour of the bowlers. It was the finest exhibition of defensive 
batting that I ever saw, and never was a century more richly 
deserved nor more stoutly striven for 

It is a monumental book which the author has presented to the 
public, as was only to be expected, for it covers a period of 150 years. 
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Wallace Stegner 


The BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN 


“ Stegner displays the talents of an unusually fine descriptive 
you will find you go on turning the page.” 
PETER QUENNELL, Daily Mail. 


writer 
15s. net. 
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The Price ts Right 


“buy, borrow or even steal, It is lively, bitterly humorous, 
brisk and sometimes even witty.” 
SARAH CAMPION, John O’London’s Weekly. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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of the Week 


The book has been divided into three parts. Part One is entitled “ The 
Domination of the Players,” and covers the years from 1806-64, a 
period when betting on the game was rife, and the borrowing of 
professional talent to assist the Gentlemen was usual. So out- 
matched were they in those days that in the season of 1821, after 
being dismissed for 69 runs and having to face the Players’ total 
of 278 for six wickets, the Gentlemen decided to “call it a day,” 
and accordingly gave the match to their opponents. 

Part Two, from 1865-99, has been fittingly termed “ The Domina- 
tion of Dr. W. G. Grace.” With his appearance the one-sided 
character of the meetings disappeared, and for the next thirty years 
the Gentlemen more than held their own. So complete was the 
change in the situation that from 1865 to 1883 the Players were 
successful on only seven occasions. W. G.’s full record for these 
classic encounters was 6,008 runs for an average of over 42 and 
271 wickets for just under 19 runs apiece. He was certainly the 
colossus of cricket 

Part Three, of what 1 think will be for all cricketers a most 
fascinating book, is entitled “ The Twentieth Century,” which brings 
the history of these famous engagements up to date. Not the least 
interesting feature of the book is Sir Pelham Warner's selection 
of what he considers the best teams from the years 1878 to 1939 
And a goodly show they make—thirty-nine in all, twenty-one of 
the Gentlemen and eighteen of the Players. Out of this bunch he 
has even picked —as he says, “ with great temerity and some trepida- 
tion "the two best sides. He awards the palm to the side which 
represented the Gentlemen at the Oval in 1911 and to the Players 
who appeared at Lord’s in 1901. He has chosen two fine sides, 
but I do not think that in either instance will his choice meet with 
general approval. 

Copiously supplicd with photographs and full of meticulously 
compiled statistics, Gentlemen v. Plavers;: 1806-1949 should find 
a place on every cricketer’s bookshelf. Sir Pelham Warner has 
indeed acquitted himself well of a stupendous task 

Gitperr | 


Mecca and Amman 
(( pe, 1cs.) 


Jessor 


Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan. 


Since his birth in Mecca sixty-eight years ago, King Abdullah of 
Jordan has been deeply engaged at the centre of Arab _ politics 
With Ibn Saoud he is the only head of a Middle Eastern State 
whose term of government goes back uninterrupted to the aftermath 
of the First World War. In his time he has negotiated (success- 
fully) with Sultan Abdul Hamid and Mr. Ernest Bevin. His 
opinions on contemporary affairs are original and vigorous. The 
appearance of his memoirs will naturally stimulate considerable 
interest, and if English readers find this account in some ways 
disappointing, they should remember that they were not in King 
Abduilah’s mind when the book was written. His reminiscences, 
originally published in Arabic about four years ago, were addressed 
to the Arabs, and in particular to those of Jordan, to remind them 
of their past struggles and prepare them for fresh ones. The Arabic 
text has now undergone a process of translation (apparently at 
least three hands taking part in it), some of the original material 
has been omitted and some explanatory notes added. But nothing 
can conceal the fact that for an English-speaking audience these 
memoirs show a misplaced emphasis, both in scope and detail. They 
contain too much about the politics of the Hejaz and too little 
about the politics of the world, and not nearly as much about 
Abdullah the boy and man, as opposed to the monarch, as we 
could have wished—the glimpses which we are given of the 
education of an Arab prince in a Turkish civilisation are always 
fascinating. It is to be hoped that one day King Abdullah will be 
persuaded to expand the present notes (for often they are little more) 
into a full-length account of what could be a personal and diplo- 
matic autobiography of unmatched interest. 

All the same, the student will find here material that is useful 
to him, particularly relating to the Ottoman period (which is much 
more fully dealt with than the later years of independence). It is 
made clear in these pages that the Hashemite objection to the 
lurks was not that they were not liberal enough, but that they were 
too liberal—that it was the centralising, secular policies of the 
Young Turks which goaded Abdullah's father, Sherif Hussein, into 
revolt The general reader, whose knowledge of the Arab 
risorgimento is mainly derived from T. E. Lawrence, for whom 
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John Constable’s Clouds 
KURT BADT, author of Eugéne Delacroix, Drawings 
Shows that Constable's cloud studies were based on an essay 
by Luke Howard, “ On the Modifications of Clouds,” published 
in 1820. ‘The reproductions here of cloud pictures painted 
before and after reading this essay show the force of its 


Hopression pon him. 


With 15 dlustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


A Commentary on the Charter 


of the United Nations 

NORMAN BENTWICH and ANDREW MARTIN 
Care has been taken to show how the provisions of the Charter 
have been applied, and the most important decisions of the 


various organs have been noted up to May, 1949. 18s. net 


To be Published July 14 


Selected Poems of William Barnes 
Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
The fact that William Barnes wrote most of his poems in 
dialect has long concealed the charm and skill of one of the 
most ar complished writers of the 19th century, 


With two half-tone illustrations. In the Muses Library. 
10s. 6d. net 


Private Corporations & Their Control 
A. B. LEVY, C.L.S. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Bristol) 
A comparative study of the problems of private business cor- 
porations throughout the world, discussing the question of the 
supervision of the management by the shareholders and the 
re lationship ol private corporations to the state. 
In the International Library of Sociology. 


In two volumes £3 10s, net the set 
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Mr. Byculla 


“It has a kind of courteous “It would be hard to overpraise 
horror and an accumulation of this short and quite brilliant 
the feeling of fate; and it makes — story, in which Mr. Linklater 
the most of the contrasts of scatters the seeds of his plot with 
Thuggery in a Savile Row suit. . . artful grace while keeping us 
Mr. Linklater keeps a firm hold amused with all the old blandish- 
on the reader's amusement, and ments—the air of early Huxley 
more than once puts a cold warmed by gusts of Rabelais, 
finger on his spine.” OBSERVER the tough wit that somehow 

escapes harshness, the ability 

(who else has it?) to make you 


laugh out loud. . . . Mr. Link- 
by later is one of the few people left 
. who really enjoy living and 


writing.” PUBLIC OPINION 


LINKLATER 


2nd Impression, 8/6 


“A gruesome fantasy . taut 
with suspense, full of surprises, eo 
and what might have been an An 
out-and-out thriller develops 
into a vivid three-dimensional 
study of a group of variously 
ill-starred human beings.” 
PETER QUENNELL 


unnerving story written 
with such restraint that not until 
the last few pages does the full 
horror of what is happening 
break upon the reader’s mind.” 
TATLER 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 

















BOOKS 


The Genius of Italy vy 


Olschki, 18/- ““His book is among 
the best on the Italian Renaissance 
after Burckhardt. His pages on 
Aquinas, St. Francis & Giotto; on 
Dante, Petrarch & Boccaccio;onthe 
Florence of Ghiberti, Brunelleschi; 
on the philosophical movements 
of the 15th century; on da Vinci 
Machiavelli; on Bruno & Galileo} 
on music—are models of learn- 
ing, understanding, liveliness. A 
splendid historical synthesis” — 
Salvemini. 


A Critique of Logical 


Positivism by c. E. M. Joad, 
10/6. The first full-length destruc- 
tive analysis of the philosophy 
currently fashionable. 


Aamirat Leahy’s 
MemoOiPs entitled «7 Was 


There’ 25/-“An authoritative 
source for all interested in the 
strategy by which victory was 
achieved"’— President Truman. 
“Worth reading twice”—R.H.S, 
Crossman (New Statesman). 


Bases Our Children 


by Collis & Poole. 3rd ed, 8/6. 
The book about slum children 
that has_ horrified England. 
“Should be read by every civilised 
Briton” — Eric Gillett (S. Chron.) 


= Growth ty 


Lester Beck, Associate Prof. of 
Psychology, Univ. of Oregon. With 
41 illustrations in 2 colours, 
6/- Having examined hundreds 
of such books, we believe this 
may be the best ever written for 
young people, their parents & 
teachers, describing birth, growth 
& sexual intercourse. On approval 





from any book seller. 
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Feisal is therefore the only hero, may be surprised to realise the 
leading réle, both in the diplomacy and the fighting of those days, 
which was played by Abdullah, the elder brother. Feisal’s northern 
army got the bulk of the supplies at the time and has had the bulk 
of publicity since. 

On only a few occasions does King Abdullah interrupt the bare 
narrative of events with a personal comment. One such is worth 
recording, for it sums up his instinctive conservatism, which is part 
of the tradition in which he was brought up and is in no way contra- 
dicted by the capacity which he has pre-eminently shown for 
harmonious co-operation with Britain. He is writing of the early 
days of the Arab revolt: 

“If only we had seen the danger of leaving behind our 
Eastern and Muslim culture, of turning blindly towards the 
West: the Turks did as they pleased and put their own interests 
first, but at least they remained Turks in everything, whereas 
we were in danger of making a medley of different cultures 
and of losing our own individuality.” 

But it is hard to believe that it will be a good thing for East or 

West if the standard is ever raised for a new Arab Revolt, the 

enemy this time being the arts and accemplishments of the West 
EDWARD HODGKIN 


American Naval History 


The Struggle for Guadalcanal, August 1942 to February 1943. By 


Samuel Eliot Morison, (Geottrey Cumberlege ; Oxlord University 


42s.) 

Tue first of the fourteen volumes projected for this History of 
United States Naval Operations in World War I was reviewed in 
these pages two years ago. It recorded events in the Atlantic up 
to May, 1943, and proved to be an outstanding example of how 
naval history intended for the general public ought to be written. 
The series has continued to maintain this standard. The second 
volume, devoted to the landings and conquest of North Africa, 
had, in fact, appeared shortly before the first ; three more, including 
the present volume, have followed since and record the rise ol 
Japanese power and ambitions and the first fourteen months of the 
Pacific war. It needs to be said again that although the author, a 
well-known Harvard professor of history, was commissioned as a 
Captain U.S.N.R. and given a small staff, full access to all documents 
and every facility to see things for himself, this is not an official 
the imprimatur of the Navy Department has not been 


Pr ess. 


history 
required 

The Strueele for Guadalcanal records some of the fiercest actions 
ever fought at sea. The value of this tropical island at the south- 
eastern end of the Solomons, where conditions in the hot steaming 
jungle were terrible, lay principally in the airfield which the Japs 
had begun and the invading U.S. marines completed and used. The 
struggle to clear the island of the enemy was touch and go right to 
the end, for it was the first offensive campaign the Americans tried 
and their resources were scarcely yet sufficient. Time, however, 
was on their side; the strength of Japan had already begun to 
decline. 

In the course of the six months needed to secure the island, six 
major naval battles were fought for the control of the neighbouring 
waters and the right to pass in supplies. In the event. this privilege 
was shared, going by day to the Americans, by virtue of their quickly 
established mastery of the air, and by night to the Japanese who 
excelled at the chancy business of fighting in the dark. They used 
the torpedo with a degree of success worthy of a peace-time training 
manual: their eyesight proved always more dependable than the 
American radar of that period; and they were clearly a great deal 
better practised at this type of warfare. By contrast, bad luck, bad 
management, faulty communications and material repeatedly caused 
confusion in the American ships and led to the staggering losses, 
often inflicted in the space of a few minutes, that are the distinguish- 
ing feature of this campaign. Yet, as often, by sheer persistence 
in the face of these disasters, the Americans’ immediate objective 
was surprisingly achieved. 

Ihe story is full of the unexpected and inexplicable. The Battle 
of Savo Island, fought within forty-eight hours of the first touch- 
down, was typical. Seven Japanese cruisers and one destroyer were 


sent in to attack the American transports lying off the island and 
only partially unloaded The Allies—two Australian ships were 
present—could dispose eight crutsers and eight destroyers to cover 


but, of these, three cruisers and two destroyers were 
reach of the battle The Japs 


the anchorages 


Stutioned beyond subsequent 


eu FF, F9S6 
approached unseen by night, fired torpedoes, sank four of the 
cruisers they encountered and damaged the fifth. A solitary shell. 
hit was all they received in return. The transports then lay at their 
mercy ten miles away, and had they attacked the invasion might 
well have been crushed. Instead, the Japanese turned tail, their 
primary object unattained. In spite of a crippling disaster, the 
Americans might, but don’t, justly claim a victory. In the rarer day 
encounters, which usually resolved themselves into battles of aircraft 
versus ships, the Americans had the upper hand and inflicted 
compensating losses for what they suffered themselves by night. 
The whole campaign is an object lesson for studying the inter- 
dependence of sea, land and air power ; and had Captain Morison 
been writing a professional treatise, he would have had much to 
say on this subject. As it is, he writes for the non-professional 
reader and has produced a lively and well-balanced narrative, fast. 
moving, graphic, yet precise in its details. The text is furnished 
with good maps ; a few of the action photographs are outstanding ; 
and detailed references to sources, together with much miscellaneous 
information, are provided in the footnotes. It is in the manner of 
the writing that an occasional complaint could be justified. It is 
never difficult to read, never unintelligible ; but surely, to choose 
one of the not infrequent lapses, “Just as flagship Minneapolis 
triggered her ninth salvo, two powerful warheads hurled themselves 
against her hull, releasing vast explosive energy " was an unnecessary 
sacrifice to the false gods of contemporary style. G. P. Griccs. 


Piranesi 


By Aldous Huxley. With 
Piranesi, and a Critical Study by Jean Adhemar, 


Ft hings by G. P. 


(Trianon Press: 


Prisons. the ** Carceri”’ 


Faber. 32s. 6d.) 


Tuts fine edition of the Carceri etchings contains the sixteen plates 
of the second edition produced and published by Piranesi himself in 
1761, together with two plates from the 1745 edition published 
by the French bookseller Jean Bouchard. The choice of plates has 
been well made. The two Bouchard plates beautifully ‘llustrate the 
lightness and grace of Piranesi’s earlier style (which M. Adhemar 
compares with Dufy and de Segonzac); in the fourteen later ones 
Piranesi’s obsession, the creative source of these etchings, has grown 
and darkened, the lines are deep bitten, light and shadow more 
harshly contrasted, each as terrible as the other. 


What is the subject of the Carceri, these architectural fantasies 
which are stage settings for torture, these vast vaults and columns 
and arches, these galleries that hang in a void, leading nowhere, 
huge engines of pain, racks, wheels, chains, spikes, and finally the 
pigmy figures that wander through the airy edifice, at once noble 
and squalid, of desolation and misery?) /nvenziont, Cappriccl 
says the title of the first edition ; but invention, fancy, fantasy are 
in no way adequate to the quality and force of imagination which 
these etchings reveal. Prisons of the mind says Mr. Huxley in his 
brilliant essay ; there could be no better description. The weight 
and the darkness and the harsh lights of these constructions are 
the weight and darkness and light of the mind enclosed in itself, 
choosing its own tortures, elaborating its own agonies, and in doing 
so discovering an infinite egress of pain that is so beautifully 
represented for us here in the vistas of arch and column and colon- 
nade that open endlessly out of each other. For perhaps the final 
and most subtle horror of Piranesi’s nightmare is that these prisons 
are all open to air and sky; in these vast spaces there seems no 
reason why the pigmy captives should not escape. Yet the eye 
following the shafts of light that fall between the pillars finds only 
that there is no escape, that the bright space without only reproduces 
the dark vault within and contains only endless repetitions of the 
ancient monuments of self-inflicted pain. 


There is no doubt of the intensity and the reality of the vision 
here depicted, yet for us it is a source of never exhausted pleasure 
because it assumes the beautiful illusion of art. However often one 
looks at these etchings one returns to them again and again in the 
attempt to penerate their mysterious beauty. To the end it remains 
mysterious, but all the more one is convinced that the eighteenth- 
century artist who created these terrible fantasies depicted with 
astonishing insight some permanent and profoundly significant 
condition of the human mind. It is impossible to thank the joint 
publishers too much for having made available to the general public 
this series of etchings which, as M. Adhemar says, is at once the 
most original and most beautiful of Piranesi’s work 
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Jules Super vie lle 
THE COLONEL’S 
CHILDREN 


How a mysterious South Ameri- 
can colonel got a family 
by abducting rather than be ve t- 
ting. A brilliant fantasy, Joint- 
ly with Sidgwick & Jackson, 


Book Soc. Recommend. &s. 6d, 


just pul lished 


Catherine Carswell 
LYING 
AWAKE 


Not the story of a life, buta 
self-portrait in words by the 
friend and biographer of D. H. 
Lawrence. lhe volume in- 
cludes a selection of letters and 
two portraits, 


Book Soc, Recommend, ies, 


SECKER & 


July 20 
Angus Wilson 
SUCH DARLING 
DODOS 


If you didn’t read the brilliant 
stories in The Wrong Set (4th 
imp.), keep it quiet and buy 
Dodes. Vf you did, you won't 
need our advice to get the new 


book. 


Book Sec, Recommend, 9s. 6d. 


Just published 
John Prebble 


AGE WITHOUT 
PITY 


With a “mature mastery of 
plot, scene and character” 
(Listener), Prebble tells a terri- 
ble story of a mother whose 
love for her son outweighed her 
affection for the husband. 


10s, 6d. 
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Just Published 


CHINESE WHITE 


Burgess Drake 


A study of human relationships in war-time China. 


Book Society Recommendatiwn 


75 sk ort 
Erskine 


Demy 8vo 756 pp 
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14 July 
PASSIONATE JOURNEY 
Irving Stone 


Lhis story of John Noble the artist is the first novel about 
a pamter by Irving Stone since Lust for Life. 


12s 6d net 


Recent Publications 
QUICKSANDS 
David John Welsh 


* Outstanding in a batch of new novels” 


Manchester Evening Chronicle 
Ys Od net 


JACKPOT 


stories by 


Caldwell 


16s net 
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Graham Greene 
THE THIRD MAN 
and 
THE FALLEN IDOL 


Two entertainments in one volume with introductions by the 


author, July 17th, 6s, 


John Masefield 


MY FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS 


The Poet Laureate’s own anth« logy. July roth, 108, 6d, 


Lin Yutang 
MISS TU 
The new novel by the author of My Country ond My People and 
The Importance of Living. July 24th, 6s, 
Audrey Lindop 


THE TALL HEADLINES 


«A deft and original story by a writer of disciplined imagination” 


MICHAEL SADLEIR in the Sunday Times 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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26,000 Copies Sold 


Fred Hoyle’s 


The Nature of the Universe 
Published, May 1950, 


“Absorbing . . . a firm and lucid style with the weight 
of knowledge and a powerful mind behind it. No one has 
expounded the physical cosmos so well since Jeans and 
The Sunday Times, 


Fourth impression, 


Eddington.” 
“ Swift, vigorous and original in matter and in manner 

. a fascinating glimpse of scientific theory in the making.” 
The Observer, 


Crown 8ve. Illustrated. Ss. net 


Wordsworth 
GEORGE MALLABY 


“ Throughout, his writing is sane and agreeable.” 
lhe Listener. 
“ There is a pleasant humility of presentation in this study, 
but it is sound criticism and can be commended.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


“He invites and indeed entices, the English at large to 
read and re-read their poet, and to find in him that joy, 
strength and consolation which so abound in his best work. 
The book is very well informed and judicious.” 

The Manchester Guardian 


Crown vo Cloth s. Od. net 


Basil Blackwell, Oxford 
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A Balanced Performance 


With A Feather On My Nose. 
6d.) 


By Billie Burke with Cameron Shipp. 
Pt 


(Peter Davies 12s, 


THts is a story without a beginning. As soon as Miss Billie Burke 
set foot upon the stage she was, to all intents and purposes, a star. 
She was astonishingly beautiful, and she went into the theatre 
because her mother put her there. “| was merely a willing little 


girl I did not want to be an actress, even when audiences 
applauded and called me back for bows and encores.” Her early 
career was every stage-struck maiden’s dream come true: cham- 


pagne and flowers, frilly frocks and thunderous applause ; lunches 
at Skindles and week-ends to which Mother was always invited, too 
Indeed, the resolute figure of Mother dominates these early pages, 
which despite flashes of humour are somehow a trifle flat The 
willing little girl continues to do what she ts told--by Mother, by 
George Edwardes, Charles Hawtrey, Uncle Jack Drew and all. She 
is pursued by success Like the Californian climate to which, she 
later makes her bow, there ts almost too much sunshine 

But the book, like tts author, grows more interesting as it pro- 
gresses Miss Burke ts a clown’s daughter, and it takes patience, 
philosophy and a sense of humour to balance a feather on your 

There is a charming encounter with Sir James Barrie 

“all of a sudden, but very quietly, he said. * May I kiss you 

“*Why yes, of course,’ I said. I was not used to being asked ‘ 

“So Barrie kissed me, gently and quickly about an inch south of 
my left ear. It was a peck, a frugal litthe Scotch kiss 

Then he pulled me to the door and before I knew it Twas in my 
brougham and on my way home and Barrie had scuttled back to the 
safety of his study and his books.” 

The portrait of Charles Frohman, too, is beautifully done. But 
it is not until Florenz Ziegfeld makes his entrance that the book 
comes wholly alive. It is as if something of the vitality of that 
extraordinary character were reflected in the writing, which now 
takes on a dramatic quality. The description of their first meeting 
is, very rightly, excellent “ theatre,” while the ending of the Frohman 
chapter follows with the shock of tragedy. From that moment we 
become aware of Billie Burke herself, the woman, not the actress. 
Life with the incredible Ziegfeld can have been no bed of roses. 
“It is an exceedingly difficult thing,” she remerks, “ for two careers 
to occupy the same bedroom.” In this case the difficulty must often 
have been almost insuperable. 

The picture she draws of her husband is formidable. She makes 
no attempt to gloss over his faults, but she makes us understand 
why she loved him, and, in doing so, reveals herself: a character 
of strength, integrity and charm, with a bubbling sense of humour 
and a hard-learned wisdom which she is quick to cloak with wit, 

THea Howme. 
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Thackeray Unloved 
By j. Y. T. 


Thackeray: A Reconsideration. Greig. (Geoflrey 


Cumberlege. 12s. 6d.) 
biography of 
Of the 


well-written, well-informed book is not a 


THis 
We must carry on still with Lewis Melville. 


I hackeray 


biographical material brought together since Lewis Melville. Mr. 
Greig makes effective use, manipulating dexterously the great 
Harvard edition of Thackeray's letters. If he does not want 
to be Thackeray’s biographer, it is, I think, for a good 


reason; he does not like him well enough. Once, indeed, in an 
unguarded sentence, he attributes to him “ likableness.” But over 
the greater part of his book he presents him as a man neither 
likable nor levable, nor even forgivable. The book ts, in truth, a 
rather unkind book. Thackeray's private life Mr. Greig might, 
perhaps, forgive. What he cannot forgive ts that Thackeray 

allowed his private life to dictate to him when he wrote fiction. 
He could not push it away far enough to enable him to gain the 
material.” By reason of that he is “a_ novelist 
a mother, or a wife, or a mother- 


mastery of his 
If he had never had 


manque.” 
n-law, if he had never been in love with Jane Brookfield, or half 
n love with Sally Baxter. he would have written better books 


Dominated by memories of actual people and events,” he fails to 
achieve the “ anonymity ” which characterises the best imaginative 
iterature. “We cannot rank him among the greatest novelists ” 

Evocentric Mr. Greig calls him (so often as to be tiresome) ; 
and to be egocentric is to fail. What makes the failure worse is the 
inferior character of the Thackeray Thackeray is essentially 

If the reader does not know what ambivalence is, 
helped by the ereat Oxford Dictionary, or its great 


exo 
: os 
ambivaient 


he will not be 
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supplement, or by Webster or by Wyld. He will find the word, 
however, in Odhams (which derives it. apparently, from ambo and 
volo). Thackeray, Mr. Greig seems to mean, had a _ character 
essentially “ wavering ” and indeterminate. “He wobbled, wobbled 
interminably,” we are told. 

Contronted with the Victorian code, “ he could never bring him. 
self either to accept the Code or to declare himself a rebel,” 
He remains to the end a hopeless fusion of the sentimentalist and 
the sneerer. Particularly tiresome is it that you can never discover 
what he really thinks about sex or religion. It was his mother who 
made him like that. Mr. Greig tires of his talk about “ purity”; 
and “there is evidence in his diary,” he tells us, “ that as a young 
man in Paris he was not quite so chaste as the heroes of his novels.” 
He gives no specific reference to substantiate this charge ; nor do 
I believe that any passage in the Paris diary supports it. Mr. Ray’s 
note on p. 230 of the diary will convince nobody. 

The book is unsympathetic. I feel this everywhere ; nowhere 
more than in the chapter recording Thackeray's unhappy relations 


with Jane Brookfield. “A reconsideration,” Mr. Greig calls his 
book It is, in truth, an indictment; adroit, instructed, well- 
arranged, telling. Throughout, Thackeray is in the dock. I think 


it is alla litthe overdone. Some show of loving-kindness this fallen 
Victorian merited. But Mr. Greig neither loves him nor likes him 
He must forgive me—for I am so old-fashioned as to be sentimental 
about Thackeray—if I say that his book makes me cross. I hope 
that it wiil find plenty of readers—and make them all cross 

H. W. Garron. 


“Cardinal of England ” 


Reginald Pole : Cardinal of England. By W. Schenk, 
(Longmans, 13.) 

THe historian Froude, who had no use for Pole, declared that 
“ between us and the old English there lies a gulf of mystery. . , 


They cannot come to us, and our imagination can but feebly pene- 
trate to them.” Reginald Pole (1500-1558) was born well this side 
of that gulf. But the odium resulting from his abortive attempt to 
restore Roman Catholicism under Queen Mary |, joined to certain 
faults of character which he displayed, have made him distant and 
antipathetic to succeeding generations of Englishmen. By treating 
Pole as a leading Catholic reformer and European humanist, the 
late Dr. Schenk has gone some way towards restoring a balance. 
This life is a distinguished and deeply sympathetic study, and Dr. 
Schenk’s approach is manifestly just. 

Pole’s great weakness was a morbid fear of a life of public activity 
and an anxiety to escape, whenever possible, to his study or his 
oratory, and the warm company of his intimates. His failure to 
stop the Marian persecution was caused by this inhibition. He was 
no hunter of heretics, but he was by nature incapable of intervening 
actively to stop the burnings which were harming his cause. 

He began life with every advantage the world could offer. He 
was an accomplished and attractive youth, and his birth was 
illustrious. He was courted on every side Not only was he a 
cousin of Henry VIII, who provided royally for him; he was also 
a descendant of the Plantagenets. Henry VIII, his senior by nine 
years, had him educated at Oxford and at Padua, where he became 
intimate with some of the greatest humanists of the day. His 
prospects were splendid, but he could not bring himself to face the 
kind of activity which his station and the expectations of his friends 
conspired to mark out for him He remained, year after year, 
studying in Italy. When at the age of thirty-five, after the execution 
of More and Fisher, he finally brought himself to denounce, from 
Italy, the course of action upon which Henry had embarked, his 
letter, which took the form of a book, was hysterical, disjointed 
and ineffective. 

The gratified Pope made Pole a Cardinal, but Henry's wrath 


descended on his family at home Hts mother, a brother and a 
cousin were rounded up and executed In this hour of trial Pole 
found what his biographer calls “a new mother” in Vittorta 


Colonna. He had, says Dr. Schenk, a marked aptitude for entering 
upon ™ spiritual relationships of great beauty.” It would be equally 
true to say that he stood permanently in need of the firm support 
of others 

At the Conclave of 1549 Pole came within three votes of being 
elected Pope in succession to Paul Ill. Five years later his long 
exile was ended, and he returned to England as Legate to receive 
his country’s submission to Rome. The Act of Attainder against 
him was reversed, and in the presence of Mary and Philip If he 
iddressed both Houses of Parliament and formally absolved them. 
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In March, 1556, he became the last Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Shortly afterwards he incurred the wrath of a new Pope, Paul IV, 
and was deprived of his position as Legate. Certain views about 
the subjective certainty of justification, and the uselessness of works 
done before “ rebirth,” which had been current in circles he had 
frequented in Rome and Viterbo, exposed him to a suspicion of 
heresy. Dr. Schenk, writing from an orthodox standpoint, observes 
that “ Pole, the chief guide of this group, had never made good 
his earlier neglect of theology.” By the part which he played in the 
Catholic Reform Movement Pole was able to make a stand against 
the dangers inherent in the claims of the modern secular state. But 
when, in November, 1558, he closed his eyes at Lambeth Palace a 
few hours after the Queen’s death, he died, as he had lived—under a 


cloud. PHitip MAGNUS. 
New Novels 

Under The Skin. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Half-Caste. By Eric Baume, (Falcon. gs, 6d.) 

Promises. By Francis Scarfe. (Heinemann, ros. 6d.) 

Answer Yes or No. By John Mortimer. (The Bodley Head. qs.) 

The Coiners. By André Gide. (Cassell, gs. 6c.) 


I HAVE long thought Phyllis Bottome one of the most competent 
and readable of that large body of competent and readable women 
writers we are fortunate to possess in England, writers capable of 
effective characterisation, harmonious prose, accomplished story- 
telling and, withal, a widening of the reader’s experience. Miss 
Bottome’s new book, Under the Skin, amply confirms this impres- 
sion. It is the story of a young English widow with a meritorious 
war-record who goes to Jamaica to become headmistress of a 
mixed school. It is also a story of the colour-bar, of the harm 
this bar can do to black and to white, and how by imaginative 
courage such harm can be avoided or overcome. True, there are 
the annoying tricks of dialogue that are persistent in Miss Bottome’s 
books ; people “whisper” and “murmur” when it seems im- 
probable they would actually be doing either, talk with an 
eighteenth-century pomposity as in “It is for that, too, that I cry,” 
say “it is” and “I have” when “it’s” and “I've” would be 
natural. Then there is, as always in Miss Bottome’s books, the 
infinitely wise person, in this case the Chinese Mr. O’San, who, 
verbally at least, solves all human dilemmas with infinite pity and 
understanding ; but such a father-figure is, after all, comforting 
to read about so long as the solutions he proffers seem acceptable. 
I am carping at small things only because I took the whole seriously 
as an excellent piece of story-telling, some very effective descriptive 
writing and a helpful contribution to the horrible and distressing 
problem of racial conflict. 

This problem seems to be in the forefront of writers’ minds just 
now, and the first five novels I picked up as possible for review 
this week were all on this theme. We may find this comforting, 
because the problems that trouble the intelligentsia today are likely 
eventually to distress the conscience of the people as a whole to 
such an extent that they are finally resolved. Certainly no novel 
on any level that has yet come my way has defended racial 
discrimination. 

Half-Caste, for instance, a New Zealand book, is on a very 
different level from Under the Skin. The writing, as in so many 
Antipodean novels, is horribly genteel (in the second sentence the 
hero perspires slightly) and the characterisation is sadly inept. The 
interest of the book is solely in the problem it presents, that of the 
half-caste Maori girl educated among whites and always made con- 
temptuously coascious of her race till at last she kills herself. Cer- 
tainly Ngaire seems unduly sensitive and even slightly unbalanced ; 
but the casual way in which the epithet “ native ” is tossed around 
as a term of abuse is shocking to a reader who had believed that 
New Zealand was one of the few countries where racial prejudice 
had been conquered. 

Promises is Francis Scarfe’s first novel, and promising is what it 
is. | feel sure that it is really autobiographical rather than imagined, 
and wish it had been written that way, for the material offered is 
extremely interesting and yet appears undigested, directly recorded 
as recollected rather than transmuted into the proper stuff of fiction. 
It is the story of a small boy, son of a dead sea-captain, at an 
orphanage-school for the children of merchant seamen, his 
emotional survival through early brutality and later understanding 
to become, indeed, the sort of person we might guess the writer had 
The English is, on the whole, good, with a tendency to 
‘stately old manor-houses,” etc.) 


become 
cliché (* His blood ran cold,” 
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and to a liking for long words. Francis Scarfe’s next novel, whea 
he has learnt to assimilate experience and transmute it into trug 
fiction, should be a lot more than promising. 

I very much enjoyed Answer Yes or No, the story of a shy and 
solitary young barrister discovering humanity in his emotional life 
through the divorce-case he is handling. For one thing, a moral 
problem of personal integrity is at the core of the book and resolved 
by the story, and for another—how rare in good novels today! — 
the hero is likable as well as individual. This is a book that can 
be read with pleasure at many levels, as a love-story, as a legal 
dilemma, as a conflict of character and even for an occasional gem 
of real wit; [ recommend the “Instructions to Counsel” at the 
foot of p. 47. Its fault is a certain thinness, a feeling that the 
theme hasn't quite enough meat in it for a full-length novel. 

No one could level this charge against The Coiners, which 
is as full of meat as an egg, what with plot and counter-plot, 
dramatis personae galore, innumerable literary devices, and occa- 
sionally the author himself popping up in person to tell you what 
he thinks of his characters’ development so far and what he surmises 
they are likely to do next. For me the whole book reeked of 
pedantic whimsicality which culminated in young Bernard being led 
about the streets of Paris hand-in-hand with an angel to make a 
choice of Good or Evil. Mind you, it’s ever so realistic and 
French, what with corrupt schoolboys, homosexual youths and 
immoral adults, ever so intellectual, what with long talks on the 
function of the novel, in realms far too rarefied for me, ever ever 
so sensitive about human relationships ; but even with all this and 
the angel, too, I just couldn't take it. For another opinion, however, 
I refer you to the adjudicators of the Nobel Prize. 

MARGHANITA LaAskt 


NOTICES 


A translation in blank verse by Mary 


SHORTER 


Beowulf in Modern English. 
FE. Waterhouse. 


(Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss WATERHOUSE’S introduction is informative in the best sense, 
and would serve as a suitable short initiation into the joys of 
reading Anglo-Saxon literature. It is vitiated however by being 
“ written-down ” for the benefit of the general reader, to whom she 
believes “the existence of Anglo-Saxon literature comes as a sur- 
prise and whose only knowledge of King Alfred is that he burnt 
other people's cakes.” The verse is disappointing. In an attempt 
to avoid the usual jargon of Anglo-Saxon translations Miss Water- 
house has gone to the other extreme and based her style exclusively 
on that of Milton and Tennyson The Tennysonian melodiousness 
is not to be reproduced by any but a true poet. On the other hand, 
a Miltonic heaviness does perhaps give this translation the 
“continuous literary decorum” thought necessary by Robert 
Bridges in poetry, but it will not rescue it from being an easy prey 
to those numerous critics who have accepted the rather tiresome 
disparagement of Milton by Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot (not to 
mention F. R. Leavis). The most serious deficiency of Miss Water- 
house’s version is its lack of verbal beauty. The original is full of 
strikingly beautiful language. 


Selections from his writings, translated by 


Rumi. Poet and Mystic. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s, 6d.) 


the late Reynold A. Nicholson, 


SuorTLY before his death, Professor Nicholson made poetic versions 
of these hundred or more short passages from the works of Jalalu'l- 
Din-Rumi, the thirteenth-century Persian who has the reputation 
of being one of the world’s great poets. They are delicately 
rhythmical, though for the most part unrhymed, and so skilfully 
have they been detached from the huge works of which they are a 
part that each one has the appearance of an individual lyric. Their 
translator has invented titles for them, and added explanatory notes 
that are both brief and illuminating. These pieces reveal only 
their most superficial meaning at a first reading, since they are rich 
in underlying and often paradoxical thought. They lie, indeed, 
a little outside the territory of poetry, on the border where it abuts 
on parable and fable. For while Rumi's masterpiece, the Mathnaw/, 
is a narrative poem, though a confusing one, its detached parts 
hardly bear the poetic stamp at all. Their imagery reveals 
nothing of the poet's individuality ; it is a mere code for the trans- 
mission of experience, a divine system of cliché. Yet it has an 
impact that much more striking metaphor often fails to achieve 
This is a book to possess, to read and re-read a page at a time 
It is the first of what promises to be a most interesting series of 
“Classics of East and West.” 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 





RISING NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND COSTS 





INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 





DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS FOR TEXTILES AND FOOD 





SIR SIMON MARKS’ ADDRESS 





of Marks and Spencer, 
London, W. 
managing director), 


meeting 
Baker-street, 
and joint 


THe twenty-tourth annual general 
Limited, was held on June 29th, at 82, 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (chairman 
presided. : 

The chairman said: —Ladies and gentlemen: May | take it, that in 
accordance with customary practice, the directors’ report and accounts, 
as circulated to you, be taken as read? (Agreed.) 

You will be asked at this meeting to confirm the appointment of Mr. 
W. F. Norris and Mr. Michael D. Sieff as directors of your company. 
These two gentlemen hold responsible executive positions in this com- 
pany, in which they have spent the whole of their working lives, and 
we are sure that the manner in which they have carried out their duties 
hitherto will make their appointments as directors of advantage to the 
company. 

Air Commodore Benson advised us that, owing to his many other 
business activities, he does not seek re-election to your board. Mr. 
Bensor has been a director of this company since February, 1936, and on 
your behalf, 1 should like to express our regret at this decision and to 
convey to him our thanks and our appreciation of his association with 
us. 

ProFir AND Loss ACCOUNT 

Iam glad to tell you that after provision for taxation, the profit has 
amounted to £2,121,102 compared with £1.843,335 last year. Provision 
for taxation requires £2.530,000 compared with £2.350,000 last year. 
We have transferred to the credit of the profit and loss account the 
sum of £100,000 which has been over-provided in the taxation of 
earlier years. The amount available for distribution is £4,814,976, which 
includes the carry-forward from last year of £2,593,874. 

We propose a final dividend of 45 per cent. on Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary shares. which together with the interim dividend of 15 per 
cent. already paid. will make the total distribution 60 per cent., as last 
year. This will absorb the sum of £713,925. We propose that £50,000 
should again be appropriated to the staff benevolent and pensions fund. 
The carry-forward to next year will be £3,971,401—an increase of 
£1,377,527. 

Bonus Issue—It is proposed to 
being part of the general reserve. 
bonus to the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary share in respect of every 
shares held on May 20th, 1950. 


the sum of £49,168 10s.. 
to enable a distribution by way of 
Ordinary shareholders of one “A” 
44 Ordinary and/or “ A” Ordinary 


capitalise 


DEPRECIATION AND REPAIRS 

I stated in my speech last year that the provisions for depreciation 
and repairs would continue to be on a heavy scale. The maintenance 
of our stores and their redecoration and modernisation are necessary in 
order to bring them up to date and to make them attractive to the public. 

During and since the war we set aside in each year’s accounts sums 
totalling £772,000 as a provision for repairs which had to be deferred 
until licences were available. We have expended to date £637,000 from 
this deferred repairs fund, and the balance of £135,000 will be used 
during the current year. The item deferred repairs will then be 
eliminated from our balance-sheet, and each year thereafter will bear 
its full cost of maintenance. 


Srock IN TRADE 

The stock in trade has risen from £1,604.000 to £2,894,000. We are 
pleased to report that for the first time for many years we have been able 
to build up more adequate stocks. This, together with a steady inflow 
of goods. has enabled us to deal with a larger volume of business. 

Creditors—Creditors amounting to £2.230,017, compared’ with 
£1.646.470 last year. include £584,130 for purchase tax due and since 

paid and over £300,000 payable for modernisation and maintenance 
“ rk in progress, 

Reserves—Our revenue reserves have increased by £1.350.258 to 
£6.903,948, all of which has been provided out of profit. In addition, 
there is a capital reserve of £906,984 in respect of share premiums, 
making our total reserves over £7.800,000, 

Store Developments—During the year we opened two new stores, 
and we now operate 231 stores. With regard to our destroyed stores, 
which numbered 16, we are glad to report that we shall be able to start 





building operations on a number of them during the current year. Seven 
of the sites of our destroyed stores have been acquired by the town 
planning authorities, and we are currently engaged in negotiating al- 
ternative sites, and in settling the terms of compensation and war damage 
claims. 

We have added five catering units this year; they now number 114. 
All have been modernised and re-equipped, and I am glad to say that 
they are operating satisfactorily. 

Exports—In the year under review, our export business remained 
approximately the same level as in the previous year. This was but a 
small percentage of our total business. We are making efforts to 
develop our sales to the hard currency countries in view of the national 
need. 

GENERAL SURVEY 

The rise in profits in the past year was due to greater turnover. Our 
sales expanded by 20 per cent. compared with the previous year. We 
enjoyed considerably increased supplies for the textile departments, 
which, as you know, are a substantial and important part of our business. 
We were able to offer, for the first time since the outbreak of war, a 
more varied and extensive range of goods. Our business benefited by 
the termination of coupon rationing which gave the people greater 
freedom to buy, but it owed much to the public confidence in the goods 
we sell. We treasure this goodwill as one of our greatest assets. 

National production is rising significantly in most fields of industry. 
In textiles, particularly, the output of yarn and cloth has increased 
appreciably and is still increasing. While production grows, however, 
prices are mounting steadily due to the increased cost of imported raw 
materials largely caused by the devaluation of sterling. Owing to the 
length of time which must elapse between the purchase of raw materials 
and the production of the finished garments, these higher costs are only 
partially reflected in current retail prices. The full impact has still to 
come. Continued rise in retail prices may bring with it the danger of 
consumer resistance, with harmful consequences to all those concerned 
with production and distribution. 


PROBLEM OF RISING CosTs 

The problem, therefore, is how rising raw material and other costs 
can be offset by improved methods of manufacture. This challenge 
faces all the partners in the chain of production and distribution ; no 
one partner can adequately meet it alone. 

rhe key to this problem is greater productivity and increased efficiency 
in every stage of manufacture and distribution. Regular supplies of raw 
materials assist the orderly flow of production, and the use of new and 
more modern machinery should reduce costs. The application of new 
methods and techniques can play a very important part. 

Before the war we centralised in our own hands the purchase of the 
major proportion of the cloth used by our garment manufacturers. We 
assumed this responsibility in order to establish improved standards and 
specifications, which would eliminate undesirable variations in quality 
and finish. This continues to be our policy within the limits set by the 
Utility schedules. These basic fabrics are converted by. our printing and 
designing departments into an extensive variety of garments, in original 
prints and stnativs styles. 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS 

We established a merchandise development department in 1936 to 
control and take care of our policy in regard to cloth. Its main function 
is to investigate and follow through developments in the textile field 
which bear on the quality and value of our goods. The post-war years 
have seen a rapid development of new materials, new processes and 
new machines, and we endeavour to keep abreast of this knowledge. In 
particular, our scientific and technical staff has been concerned to keep in 
close contact with those organisations responsible for developing the 
dyeing and finishing processes, which are so important in the production 
of the quality of the fabrics we need. They also maintain liaison with 
the appropriate National Research Associations which are engaged in 
more fundamental research. In this way, we have access to a storehouse 
of knowledge from which to draw. Our organisation is specially adapted 
to test the practical value of new processes and materials which may be 


(Continued on page 28) 
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MARKS & SPENCER, LIMITED 


We can thus take advantage of any 
this field, with speedy benefits to 





of interest to us and our suppliers 
new and desirable developments in 
our public 
We set up 
similar in principle to those 
is concerned with the quality 


recently a development department for foodstuffs with tasks 
of the textile development department. It 
of the foodstuffs we sell and with the 
composition and purity of the raw materials used. It also establishes 
standards of quality and strives to ensure that these standards are 
maintained. Our aim is to provide good quality foodstuffs which are 
wholesome and palatable, and | am glad to say that the public is showing 
its appreciation of our efforts 


Cleanliness and hygiene in food ind handling are con- 


preparation 


stantly presented as a social responsibility to our suppliers of food 
products and to our stafi. To help them appreciate and understand 
what is involved, we have, during the past year, published a practical 


Although primarily intended 


manual on “ Hygienic Food Handling 
has been welcomed as a real 


for use within our own organisation, it 
contribution to this problem by public health bodies and by national and 
industrial organisations interested in this matter. 


New DerarRTMENTS WELCOMED 


I am pleased to report that the activities of our merchandise depart 
ments are much appreciated and welcomed by our manufacturing friends, 
with whom we collaborate most closely. These departments are headed 
by highly qualified scientists and technicians, who have at their disposal 
up-to-date laboratories where they can analyse, test and control quality 
We are satisfied that the work which they have initiated has already led 
to a marked improvement in much of our merchandise 

It is gratifying to be able. in some measure, to supplement the develop 
ment work of our friends, many of whom have made considerable 
investments in new capital equipment, from which much benefit has 
already been derived. Our suppliers, for their part, bring to us the results 
of their own experiments and experience. In this way a pool of know 
ledge and technique is created to which all contribute and from which 
all draw. 1 take this opportunity of thanking them for their most active 


and friendly co-operation in the past year 
STAFF AND WELFARI 

In my annual speeches I have given expression to the deep and friendly 

of our staff The well-being 


business as 


concern of your 0 yxard for the well-being 


' 


of our staff is of great importance in the conduct of our 
generates a spirit of service and of loyalty We are proud of the fact that 
most the higher and responsible positions in our company are held 
) nen id women risen fro the NKS 

| ’ prise aS extensive a ) I les 
Eac s duties and its sense of responsib | sales assis 
in in i contact with t uDliC, 1S direc presenta “ 
C | yiity viIns good ) ec pan st as d S 
highest execut ‘ plans or executes polic Lectures, conference 
t c discussio 1 at ever This educatt 
yrocess 1S designed to equip our personnel with sk! 1 understand 

’ duties 
Social ACTIVITIES 

Our welfare department embraces a wide field—attract wel 
weants d canteens rest rooms me fica ind dent | idvisory services 
ee thon We encourage a great variety of social activities, which are 
irg nitiated by the staff themselves The inauguration of the 
National Health Service has compelled us to revise the scope of our 
work. but we have maintained our preventive and advisory work, and 


our action in fields not yet covered by the public scheme 
such as physiotherapy and chiropody much appre 
ciated by our staff who use them extensively 

Our expenditure on welfare during the past year was nearly £400,000, 
a figure which does not include the contributions of the company to the 
and the benevolent fund, each of which has its own 
They are designed to*give our staff a sense of security 
against a future when illness or advancing years may prevent them 
from continuing their active work with the company \ happy and a 
iceless asset to a business, and I know that you will wish 
staff our thanks for their devoted 


have expanded 
These services are 


pensions scheme 


special function 


loyal staff is a pr 
to join me in extending to 


Services 


all our 


were dt the adoption of the report and 
ind the re-election of directors and authorising the bonus issue 


solutions passed for 


accounts 
Ihe chairman stated that allotment letters for bonus shar would be 
posted on July 21st 

Moving a vote of thanks to the chairman and the board. Mr. Gordon 
| J »» id that tl comy went on from st tth to strengtl 
and he thought that the reason fo their success was 1 screntific 

id pproach to their business, whic vas demonstrated 
by t in n the turn He therefore had great pleasure in 
[ OSH that the war thas f the mecting b ccorded to 
chairman, the board of directo i the staff 

Major B. Davidson seconded the vote, which w passed wit cc 
mation and, t chairman iN suitably responded, t Yt ling 


' tated 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Wit the dismal exception of gold shares markets are standin U 
to the. Korean buffeting surprisingly well. Prices, admittedly, have 
yielded a little ground in gilt-edged and in industrial equities byt 
for the present at least the rot has been stopped. Although the 
Korean news has understandably provided no sort of basis for 
enthusiastic buying, it has been faced realistically and has so far 
failed to dislodge stock. Technically, markets are again look ng 
trim, and even gold shares are beginning to lift thei 
heads. Why the outstanding weakness in gold shares during tha 
past ten days? All sorts of explanations have been put forward, 
most of them unconvincing. I am not impressed by the argument 
that the profits of the established producers are now about to be 
severely reduced by increased costs. Inflation may get a fresh 
lease of life but the rise in mining costs is not likely to be steep 
Nor does it seem sensible to suggest that since, in the event of a 
major war, the developing mines will be held up for lack of 
machinery, Orange Free State shares should now be thrown 
overboard. On that sort of argument I could think of many other 
shares besides O.F.S. gold shares which should be sold. No. The 
special weakness of Kaffirs is, I think, attributable to the fact that 
these shares are always held, in the main, apart from the holdings 
of the mining finance houses, by speculators rather than investors 
and, in some cases, are carried on borrowed money. The present 
condition of the gold share market is psychological. Fear is 
calling the tune and the nervy speculators have been cutting out 
For the long view—on any but the most dismal view of the inter- 
national political outlook—this section seems to me to ofler scope 
for buyers with patience and strong nerves. 


sheltered 


A Good Debenture 


That investment markets, although depressed, are by no means 
demoralised is apparent from the fact that City institutions are stil! 
! 


ible to put through some solid business. This week, for example 


i £5,000,000 issue of 4 per cent. debenture stock at 98 is being m 





under powerful City auspices by John Summers & Sons, the 
Shotton iron and steel manufacturers. This money is required t 
supplement the company’s substantial liquid resources in financing 

4 


t £16,000,000 scheme of plant modernisation and extensio 


glance at the prospectus shows that both as to capital and interest 
l Net 


the company is able to offer issets are shown at 
over £20,000,000 and the current annual profits of over £2,000,000 


Strong cover. 


compare with an annual interest requirement of £200,000 
Naturally, investors will ask how they stand in the event of John 
takeover under the Iron and Steei Act, 


actually being nationalised, 


Summers, scheduled for 


[his contingency has been met by a special agreement between 
the company and the Ministry of Supply. The stock will not vest 
under the Act even if the company is taken over. Its final repay- 
ment date is 1975, but the company has the option to repay in 
cash at par at any time on giving three months’ notice. If 
nationalisation takes place this repayment option will remain in 
being, which means that it is really impossible to forecast the 
probable life of the stock, but whatever happens holders would 
get a small capital profit on being paid off. It 
seems to me that but for the nationalisation threat this stock wou! 
not be available at so attractive a Priced to yie! 
a little 4 per cent. and available free of stamp duty t ; 
debenture is a worth-while safety-first investment 


and not a loss 
4 
price as 98. d 


Over 


{1,000,000 Textile Preference Deal 
Another smaller but far from unimportant financial deal whic 
is now being put through in the City takes the form of the placing 
Shares | 


his company is reorganising 


of 1,000,000 S per cent. cumulative £1 Preference 

Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust. 

its capital structure by means of a conversion offer to the holde 

Ordinary Shares. The effect will be to increase 

the Preference capital to £1,000,000 and it is these 5 per cent. shares 

vhich have been bought by Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Company, 
(Continued on page 30 


of its Preferred 
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KILLINGHALL TIN LIMITED 








DIVIDEND OF 20%, 





THE LIFE OF THE PROPERTY 





Tue 20th annual general meeting of Killinghall Tin Limited was held on 
June 29th at Asia House, Lime Street, E.C.3. 

Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, after congratulating the staff in the 
East on the way in which they had continued their duties under dangerous 
conditions, said in the course of his statement: —The accounts cover the 
first complete financial year of mining since the dredge attained full depth 
following the Japanese occupation. Although dredging conditions were 
at times difficult, the dredge worked out a rich patch of ground to the 
south-east, and produced the very satisfactory output of 692 tons. After 
providing for head office expenses and premium on the Amortization 
policy, the accounts show a net profit of £113,251. The taxation 
contingency reserve, £30,000, has been transferred to profit and loss 
account and your directors recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year, leaving £9,415 to be carried forward. 

In order to treat the limits of the rich patch, the dredge worked into 
a projection of the lease up to the eastern boundary. Since November 
the dredge has been operating under constricted conditions and partly 
through tailings while turning. This is necessarily limiting output which, 
including one month’s work in the rich ground, amounted to 199 tons of 
cre for the first six months of the current year. Poor conditions are 
ikely to continue for a further two months, by which time the dredge 
should have completed the turn on to the northern course and continue 
normally in virgin ground of average grade. 

With regard to the remaining life of the mine, much, of course, depends 
upon the future price of tin, but the general manager’s advice is that they 
can see ahead for some 10 to 11 years in virgin ground. Further close 
boring is being carried out as Opportunity occurs. 

The policy of £150.000 taken out to provide for the amortization of the 
capital, matured in November 1949. It is considered essential to retain 
the major part of the sum received, but in view of the life of the mine, 
your directors felt justified in making a distribution to stockholders of 
ls. Id. per Ss. stock unit, amounting to £31,471, on 14th March, 1950. 
t will not necessitate any change in the capital structure of the company. 





VAB PRODUCTS LIMITED 





A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of Vab Products Limited was 
beld on June 29th in London. 

Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.1.E.E., M.I.M.E. (the chairman), who presided, 
in the course of his speech said: The year 1949 has been a successful 
ene for our company, for which we have to thank all our staffs and 
vorkpeople, as well as the general trade conditions which have been 
reasonably favourable. 

At first sight it may seem that having to hand over to the income tax 
authorities over 90 per cent. of the net profit made this year—£44,298 
cut of £48,735—the payment of a substantial dividend was hardly 
justified. But I would remind you that a year ago you accepted the 
Board’s recommendation to adopt a conservative policy, to carry forward 
undistributed profits to an amount of £29,379. Having ascertained the 
company’s position in regard to the matters referred to in our last report 
and having made what we believe is an ample provision to cover our 
taxation liabilities, we found we had in hand the sum of £41,003, which 
has been applied as follows:—In writing off Vablock development 
account the investment in a subsidiary company and sundry small items, 
£13,397, transferred to general reserve £10,000, payment of preference 
and ordinary dividends £9,457 
18,149, 

It is your directors, intention to accumulate in our reserve accounts as 
guickly as possible a sufficient sum to wipe the realised loss shown in 
the balance sheet and which was more than covered by the surplus on 
valuation of fixed assets as at 31st December, 1947, of £82,105. 

There is one other item to which I would draw your attention in our 


leaving a balance carried forward of | 





consolidated balance sheet, and that is the comparison between liquid | 


bilities standing at £127.972 and liquid assets of £150,808. 
a highly satisfactory position, and with the knowledge that trading 
results for the first six months of the current year are well up to figures 
fa year all renewed confidence in the company’s 
future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously edopted, and the ordinary 
dividend of 124 per cent. was approved. 


ago, should give 
* & 


This shows | 





Murder by 
Hormones 


‘Methoxone ’ is the proprietary name given to the 
sodium salt of 4-chlor-2-methylphenoxyacetic acid. 
Its development at the Jealott’s Hill Research Station 
of 1.C.l. marked a revolution in the technique of 
weedkilling. ‘Methoxone’ represents the achieve- 
ment of agricultural scientists probing the mysteries of 
plant growth. Growth In plants, as in animals, is 
controlled by minute secretions known as hormones. 
These are complex substances, but physiologists are 
now able to isolate them and to produce similar 
compounds artificially. In 1940 the Jealott’s Hill 
biologists discovered that certain concentrations of 
plant hormones could hinder as well as assist growth. 
Some plants were more affected than others, and as 
many weeds of cornland were among these, it was at 
once seen that hormones held the possibility of 
selective weedkilling. The next step was to find a 
synthetic hormone with the maximum effect in 
retarding growth. Drs. W. G. Templeman and W. A. 
Sexton of I.C.I. undertook the necessary research. Of 
the many compounds which they produced and 
examined, ‘ Methoxone ’ gave greatest promise, and in 
nation-wide field-trials, their laboratory results were 
amply confirmed. 

Today, ‘Methoxone’ preparations, under the trade 
name ‘Agroxone’, can be obtained by farmers 
everywhere. Thus the age-old problem of the wheat 
and the tares has been brought a noteworthy step 
nearer solution. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of Bovril Limited was held in 
London on June 30th. In his address to the shareholders, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Luke, chairman, said: 

The main changes in the consolidated balance sheet were that freehold 
and leasehold properties, excluding those in the Argentine, had increased 
by £50,276, reflecting the development of their interests in Northern 
Ireland and Australia during the year. Property in the Argentine had de- 
creased by £87,962, due to the sale by subsidiary companies of Estancias 
which had become uneconomical units, Plant, transport, etc.. was up by 
some £45,000, again due to Northern Ireland and Australia. 

Stocks of cattle, raw materials and manufactured products were down 
by £245,104, whilst bank balances had increased during the year by 
£93,412, and now stood at £724,769. 

On the other side of the balance sheet they would note that there 
was very little change in capital reserves, revenue reserves and unappro- 
priated profits, excluding the reserve for future taxation. This was in 
Spite of having borne an exchange loss in the year of £133,602, which 
had necessitated drawing on their exchange reserves. The reserve for 
income tax, 1950-51, was naturally lower than the corresponding reserve 
last year, due to the decrease in trading profits. 

Sundry creditors were up by £57,907, at £1,303.841, and 
entirely due to current taxation. Bank loans were slightly 
against this bills payable were down 








this was 


up, but 


CONSOLIDATED Prorir AND Loss ACCOUNT 

There was a very severe drop in the trading profit. This was partly 
because by far the largest of their subsidiaries incorporated figures for 15 
months in 1948, whilst for the period under review there were only 12 
months. There had been also a sharp decline in the company’s profits as 
costs had continued to rise, whilst sales had been affected by another 
mild winter and the general recession in trade which took place in the 
latter part of the year. 

They would note the loss on exchange of £133,602, which had been 
met in part by withdrawals from exchange reserves set up to meet such 
a contingency. The charge for income tax and profits was naturally very 
much lower at £227,404, leaving 1 balance of £270,686, of which £154,484 
was dealt with in the company’s appropriation account. 

Their directors had carefully considered the position and had decided 
to recommend a final dividend on the deferred stock of 10 per cent., 
making 12! per cent. for the year. 


“SHELL”? TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
IMPORTANCE OF PETROL DERATIONING 











SIR FREDERICK GODBER’S SPEECH 





THe annual general meeting of The “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held on June 30th in London 

Sir Froderick Godber, the chairman, said: —Gentlemen, I have little 
to add to my speech circulated with the report, except to say that since 
my statement was prepared, one matter of very great importance, both 
to this country and the Commonwealth, and to the Oil industry which 
serves them, has occurred, namely, the derationing of petrol. 

Although only a short time has elapsed since this took place, it is 
already possible to see the beneficial effect it has had upon industry 
generally, and upon the public, and the many other incidental benefits 
‘which have emerged 

Notwithstanding the congestion of traffic, it is a pleasant sight for all 
of us to see happy family parties with their large or small cars, enjoying 
the beauties of the countryside as a result of this relief from prolonged 
austerity. The psychological effect has been immense. 

So far as the Oil industry is concerned, derationing of course flowed 
naturally from the efforts of the Oil companies to provide ample supplies 
of petroleum products from their great new refineries which have been 
constructed in this country and elsewhere. 1 would like to emphasise that 
it is not some fortuitous chance that has produced this happy state of 
affairs, but rather the long-term planning by all the units of the Oil 
industry. 

As was anticipated, the industry has taken the release from this 
particular control in its stride. There have been no embarrassments and 
we now look forward to the day when the remaining controls are 
removed. 

One other matter to which I should like to refer that has occurred 
since the publication of my statement, is the very great honour of 
Knighthood which His Majesty the King has conferred upon one of our 
managing directors, Mr. George Legh-Jones. I am sure you would desire 
to add your congratulations to those of the Board and, whilst it is primarily 
a well-deserved reward of Mr. Legh-Jones’s ability and attainments, we 
may perhaps as a group accept some of the reflected glory in that we may 
consideg it as recognition also of the group's contribution to the national 
well-being 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT—~ continued from page 28) 


the City issuing house, and some of which are being made available 
through the Stock Exchange at 19s. 9d., free of stamp. The 
latest figures °of the company show that this 5 per cent. dividend 
is covered over nine times by earnings and that the assets cover 
is nearly 2} times. It seems to me, against this background, that 
the yield of £5 Is. 3d. per cent. makes the shares an attractive 
investment for those looking for good cover and a higher income 
return than is available on gilt-edged stocks or good-class 
debentures It is worth recording that the 5 per cent. Preference 
Shares of other textile concerns, such as Fine Sp.nners, Calico 
Printers and Bradford Dyers, are priced to yield approximately 
4} per cent., although the security as to capital and dividend is no 
stronger. 

It is an interesting aspect of this deal that the seller of the 
Amalgamated Cotton Preferences is the Westminster Bank, which 
took the shares in satisfaction of part of its debt from the company 
in the reconstruction scheme of 1937. Now that the company’s 
fortunes have been so strikingly re-established the bank is naturally 
disposing of the greater part of its shareholding. The equity, 
practically worthless in 1937, now has a market value of over 
£1,200,000. 


Phoenix Oil Affairs 


At long last the £1 Preference Shares of Phoenix Oil Products, 
which have been recommended in these notes from time to time, 
are coming into their own. Following the meeting on July 3rd, at 
which it was agreed that the company should be put into voluntary 
liquidation, the shares have moved up from around 7s. 6d. to 
8s. 3d. In the light of the position disclosed at the meeting I think 
holders should resist the temptation to take a profit and await the 
capital repayment. The chairman made it plain that cash assets 
in hand were more than sufficient to cover the promised repayment 
of 7s. 6d. per share and that the only obstacle in the way of clearing 
up the company's tangled affairs was the settlement with the 
Inland Revenue authorities of income tax liability. Now that the 
company is in voluntary liquidation it seems reasonable to expect 
that the cash distribution, which may well be nearer 10s. Od. than 
7s. 6d., will not be long delayed. 

Silver Line Hopes 

Having consistently recommended a purchase of the £1 45 per 
cent. Preferz:nce shares of Silver Line I am not surprised that the 
board has now seen fit to advise holders, not only of the Preference 
but also the Ordinary shares, not to sell in view of “ pending 
developments.” What form these developments are likely to take 
can, at this stage, only be conjectured, but it seems to me a 
reasonable guess that the chairman has made solid progress in 
implementing the policy which he outlined a year ago of con- 
solidating the company’s affairs on the basis of a smaller fleet. 
Prices for the sort of tonnage which Silver Line has been building 
have remained reasonably satisfactory, so that opportunities may 
well have arisen for disposing, on attractive terms, of any ships 
which might be surplus to the company’s requirements. On the 
other hand, there have been reports that the company has purchased 
tanker tonnage, which finds ready employment on a good profit- 
earning basis. What I think shareholders may expect is the 
repayment of the Preference shares flanked by an indication that 
good profits will be earned and a satisfactory dividend paid on the 
£1,250,000 of Ordinary capital. 

The company’s Articles provide that the Prefence shares are 
repayable at 21s. Od., but as the dividends are now two years in 
arrears, equivalent to about Is. Od. net, the total pay-off price will 
be approximately 22s. Od. If this assumption proves correct, the 
shares now quoted around 19s. 9d. are still good value for money, 
even allowing for the 3d. brokers’ commission and the 5d. per share 
transfer duty. I advise holders to follow the board’s recom- 
mendation not to sell. The position of the 10s. Ordinary shares. 
which have moved up sharply from Ils. to 13s. 3d., seems to me 
much more speculative, since it will obviously require good profits 
and a generous dividend to justify this price. A switch from the 
Ordinary shares into Preference seems to me to be the right course. 
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